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PROSPECTUS OF “THE WESTERN.” 


The Western Publishing Association having purchased the right to publish The 
Western, hope to conduct the magazine in consonance with the best literary 
effort of the past. Vol. 1, No. 1, New Series, was issued January 1,1875. The 
subscription price will be $2.00 per annum, payable invariably in advance yingle 
copies can be obtained of newsdealers, or of the publishers, at 20 ce 
Clubs of five, or more, supplied at the yearly rate of $1.50 per volume. 

All books for review, all applications for subseription or advertis all 
letters of inquiry, and all articles for insertion, should be addressed t Edi- 
tor of The Western, P. O. Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo, Manuseript not be 
returned unless accompanied by a request to that effect and sufficient postage to 
cover expenses; no notice will be taken of letters not pertaining to the business of 
The Western, unless return postage is encloved. The Westen will aim to rep- 
resent the various intejlectual interests of St. Louis. and in addition, to present 
in the form of original matter, or through its editorial department, the best results 
in all fields of intellectual effort. The co-operation of students is invited, as The 
Western is substantially an organ for the expression of views too special to find 
an audience through the other magazines of the country. 

H. H. MORGAN, Editor and Publisher. 
B. V. B. DIXON, 
wee + BRYAN, 


~— RP. Pom LELLAN, Assistant Editors. 


i. ‘W. JAMESON, 
H. I. D’ARCY, 
“Any of these gentlemen, together with Z. G. Wilson, Pres., and W H. Rosen- 
stengel, Vice-Pres., are authorized to receive subscriptions; but all receipts must 
be signed by W. J.8. Bryan, Treas, Authorized Agents will be furnished by the 


Editor with credentials. 
To Subscribers. 


All diligence is used in seeing that each month’s issue is mailed to the proper 
address. Any failure to receive The Western will be inquired into if notice be 
sent to the Editor of The Western, P.O. Box 2422. Ifthe Journal shall have 
been properly mailed, we shal! not expect to be responsible for any irregularities 
of the mails. The Western is furnished at rates that preclude pecuniary profit, 
and subscribers receive their numbers at about cost price. Sample copies will be 
sent only upon remittance of the price for a single copy (twenty cents.) Back 
numbers will be supplied at the same rates until the close of the volume, after 
which the price will be raised one third. 











To Advertisers. 

The Western already has subscribers in twenty States, and reaches the principal 
points throughout the country; it therefore offers peculiar advantages for certain 
classes of advertisements. The attention of Schools, Universities, First-Class 
Publishing Houses, is specially invited to this notice, All advertisements intended 
to reach the more cultivated portions of the community, as well as such as are ad- 
dressed to travelers, will find a suitable audience, as the circulation of The 
Western is confined to no section, and everywhere the Journal finds its audience 
among those most likely to read advertisements which form part of the magazine 
that isread. Our rates of advertising are as low as those offered by any reputable 
journal, and we engage to see any Obligations on our part properly discharged. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Tas Western was undertaken by a number of gentlemen who had 
by long experience become indurated to gratuitous work in the behalf 
of objects of public interest. As citizens of St. Louis, and identified 
with The West, they desired for their city a proper representation in 
all worthy fields of effort : as students they felt the need of a magazine 
untrammeled by the limits of any section or of any speciality. They 
believed that-if they were willing to maintain such a magazine until ite 
aims became known, they would not lack aid either literary or pecuniary: 
they therefore formed a stock-company with a capital of $5,000 and 
devoted their efforts to establishing the character and circulation of the 
magazine, regardless of all considerations of profit: they sought the 
support of all earnest thgnkers throughout the country and were ready 
to open the columns of Taz Wasrzen to their contributions. At the 
close of the third year of the enterprise they find every reason to con- 
sider their work not one of supererogation. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
and the articles which they have furnished have been as follows: 

J.J. Bailey, St. Louis. 1876—A Librarian’s Work. 

Sue V. Beeson, St, Louis, 1876—An Elementary Course of Reading. 

Myron B. Benton, Saltpoint, N.Y. 1876—Hindu Aphorisms, The 
Lay of the Wanderer, On Alien Shores. Three Persian Waifs. 1877— 
A Hindu Rosary. 

Grace C. Bibb, St, Louis. 1875—Avenues into which our Work 
Leads Us. Lady Macbeth. 1876—The English Novel, 

Levi Bishop, Detroit, Mich, 1875—The Unknown Dead. 1876 

Lewis J. Block, Jacksonville, [I], 1875—Actaeon. Ad Poetam. 
Pygmalion. The Quest. The Royal Questioner. Sonnet, Tantalus, 
1876—A Dream. The Drop, The Feast of Roses. Spring Song. 
The Star. Tone Sonnets, 1877—My Ship. Longing. Tuberose. 

G. Bloede, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1877—Tennyson’s Harold. 

Wm. M. Bryant, St, Louis, 1875—Oulture and Religion. The 
Ever-Recurring Problem. 1876—Analysis of Physics. 

Dr. Simeon Tucker Clark, Lockport, N. Y. 1875—Morning. 
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Why the Sea Complains, 1876—Convolvulus, 1877 
a Sonnet, Wagner. Alto. 

Miss, 8S. E. Cole, St. Louis, 1875—Mme. de Stael. J. J. Rous- 
seau. 1876—Mme. de Stael. . 

F. E, Cook, St, Louis. 1875—Cupid and Psyche. The Fair God. 
Stella. 1876—Reading in the Graded Schools, 

Thomas Davidson, Cambridge, Mass. 1875—The Lincoln. Monu- 
ment at Springfield, 

B. V. B. Dixon, St. Louis, 1875—Kelatign of Physical Science to 
Human Life. 

8. H. Emery, Jr., Quincy, Ills. 1877—Culture and Discipline, 

J. 8. Garland, St. Louis. 1875—The University Club. 

C. G. Garrison, Camden, N. J. 1877—Daniel Deronda, 

Miss Sadie Hamilton, Jacksonville, II]. 1876—Apprenticeship. 

W. T. Harris, St. Louis. 1875—Thoughts on the Music of Beetho- 
ven, On Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony. The Carnival. Course of 
Reading. Oriental Philosophy and the Bhagavad Gita, Thoughts on 
Pessimism. On the Kelation of the Will to the Intellect. 1876— 
Course of Stady from Primary School to the University. Culture and 
Discipline vs. Information and Dexterity. Ideal Education in Amer- 
ica, 1877—Words vs. Things. The Idea of the State and its Neces- 
sity. The Basis of Education as a Science. Thoughts on the History 
of Education. The Pilgrimage of the Rose. The Sphinx Riddles of 
Education, 

8S. S. Hebberd, St. Louis. I877—The Bhuddist Heaven. 

Rev. R. A. Holland, St. Louis. 1876—The Soul of Shelley. 

C. L. Hotze, Cleveland, O. 1876—Facts and Science. 

Wayland S. Hyatt. 1876—The Sphinx. 

C. E. Illsley, St. Louis, 1877—Modern Homcs, 

H. W. Jameson, St. Louis. 1876—Breathing in Reading, 

J. E. Kimball, St, Louis, 1875—Our World. 

Karl Knortz, Johnstown, Penn. 1877—Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

4. E. Kroeger, St. Louis, 1877—The Patriots, Ascetism, The 
Relation of Parents to Children. 

Rev. J. C. Learned, St. Louis. 1876—Development in Religion. 
1877— Beggars and Beggary. 

J.M. Long, Palmyra, Mo, 1875—Mind and Matter, Mind in- 
eluded in the Synthesis of Matter, 1876—Psychology and Physics, 
1877—Organic Basis of Mind. 
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G. B. MacLellan, St. Louis. 1876—The Pronunciation of Latin. 
To John the Baptist. 

Jas. A. Marling, St. Louis, 1875—Translation of the Iliad. 1876 
—Translation of the Lliad, 

Miss Helen M. Mason, St, Louis, 1876—The Grammar Problem. 

Dr, Frederick R. Marvin, N. Y. City. 1876—Dante. Alexande: 
Dumas, from the German of Goethe, 

J. R. Meeker, St. Louis. 1877—Turner. 

Mrs, Helen M. Mitchell, St. Louis. 1876—The Young Goethe. 
1877—English Characteristics, 

H. H. Morgan, St. Louis, 1875—ArtCriticism. Literary Criticism. 
A Few Words About Our Libraries. Necessity for the Specialist. 
1876—The Educational Problem. Interpretation in Art. ‘ Shake- 
speariane.’”” Shakespeariana in Mercantile Library. Topical Shake- 
speariana, 1877—Topical Shakespeariana. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass, 1875—The Two 
l‘awthornes, 

C. C. Pickard, Champaign, Ill. 1876—Horace III., 13. 

J.C. Pickard, Champaign, lil. 1875—Song of the Spirits over the 
Waters. 1876—Spring Song. 

Dan E. Pierson, Jacksonville, Ili. 1876—The Eagle-Hearted, The 
Singer’s Lot. 

Frank E. Roessler, St. Louis, 1875—Ancient Indian Mounds. 

Miss 8S. F. Smith, Glasgow, Mo. 1876—French Literary Style. 

Denton J. Snider, St, Louis. 1875—King Lear. Coriolanus. 
Macbeth. Othello, Romeo and Juliet. Timon of Athens. 1876— 
As You Like It. Julius Caesar. The Nature of Comedy, Taming of 
the Shrew. Twelfth Night. Love's Labor Lost, All’s Weli That 
Ends Well. Much Ado About Nothing. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
1877—King John. Richard the Second. Henry the Fourth. 
Henry the Fifth, 

L, F. Soldan, St. Louis. 1875—Law and Cause. Suleika. 1876— 
Culture and Facts. Dante’s Purgatorio. Landmarks in Education. 
Memory in Education. 1877—Dante’s Purgatorio. 

Stuart Sterne. 1876—Makaria. 1877—Makaria. 

Col, J. M, Thompson, St, Louis. 1877—Thoroughness in Teaching. 
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Dr. O, A. Todd, St. Louis. 1875—The Ear: its Anatomy and 
Function. 1877—The Cell and Some of Its Lessons, 

T. R. Vickroy, St. Louis. 1877—A Phonetic English A!phabet. 

Miss Annie Wall, St. Louis. 1877—Two Romance Languages, The 
Rise of Russia. Gawain Douglas. 

Z. G. Willson, St. Louis. 1875—Ancient and Modern Ethics. The 
Study of Language. 

Contributions consonant with the objects of the magazine, are solicited 
from the thinking men and women throughout the land. 

THE BOOK-REVIEWS 

have had the merit of being independent and of being prepared by 
persons not ignorant of the subjects which they undertook to judge and 
not so busy as to pronounce judgment without that consideration to 
which any author should be entitled. Comparison is invited with the 
book columns of such periodicals as are best known for the reliability 
of their criticisms. In one respect the Book Reviews of Taz Wesrexn 
are unique: they select such works as are valuable and seek rather to 
acquaint their readers with the existence and merits of valuable books, 
than to notice all the products of a busy press or to denounce efforts 
which are quite harmless although they may seem to the critic quite use- 
less, Each Book Review is prepared by the most competent authority 
accessible, and we will venture to say that any one purchasing a book in 
consequence of its recommendation by Taz Westekn, will have no occa- 
sion to regret his action. As the aim of the magazine is the diffusion 
of sound views rather than the inculcation of any peculiar set of views, 
we expect the support of all who prefer truth to puffery, and are per- 
fectly willing to forego the personal advantages which attend upon 
becoming “an organ” for anybody or any system. 


RELATION TO LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINES. 

With the literary magazines, Taz Western enters upon no com- 
petition: it will rather prove a valuable auxiliary by bringing each 
month their leading articles (by title or review) before readers other- 
wise but little likely to seek their acquaintance. Such magazines as 
“ Littell’s Living Age,” “ Dublin University Review,” ‘“ Blackwood’s,” 
“ Harper's,” “ Scribner’s,” “The Penn Monthly,” “The Galaxy,” and 
“The Popular Science Monthly,” have special aims and special sets of 
readers: a magazine like Taz Westexn aids their circulation by calling 
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to them the attention of those who are ordinarily not readers of mag- 
asines. We regard our exchanges with these magazines, as a recogni- 
tion of this community of interest as well as of the character established 
by Tas Western 


RELATION TO JOURNALS OF EDUCATION. 


Magazines devoted solely to the interests of education have always 
been forced to limit themselves to very brief articles whose subjects 
were the details of s@aool life rather than the discussion of the princi- 
ples underlying educational reforms. While the discussion of methods 
has a direct value to the specialist, the best educational effort is lost 
because expended upon subjects whose discussion calls for articles too 
lengthy for the columns of an educational magazine. The problem of 
education is far from being solved, and in the interests of sound legisla- 
tion, it seems imperatively necessary to dis-ewinate the results of all 
who devote thought to a subject of such vital importance. The magni- 
tude of the problem of Public Education, the camplexity of the in- 
terests involved, and the relative ignorance of even the best informed, 
demands a free expression of the ripest thought of the most thoughtful 
minds: this can be attained only through articles which cannot be assim- 
ilated at a single audience; but such articles must be presented in 
print, and distributed so as to reach those who control all educational 
legislation. While Taz Wesrern declines all controversies, it is estab- 
lished in the interest of the freest discussion, and its columns are open 
to ali educational articles upon questions of general import—unless 
their character be such as to lead to controversy instead of free discus- 
sion. In the interest of Education, Taz Western each month calls 
attention to the noticeable articles of the leading educationa! magazines 
and is desirous of lending aid to the extension of their circulation: it 
therefore looks to such magazines for such recognition as they may 
deem it entitled to from its objects. From time to time Puz Wesrern 
will present articles giving a résumé of the interests of the educational 
world, and the reputation of the St. Louis Schools will ensure the cha- 
racter of any such work. 

Through its subscription list Taz Wesrsrn is known outside of St. 
Louis in 

1. Connecticat—New Britain and Stamford. 
2. California—San Francisco, Santa Barbara, Los Angelos. 
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4. 
5. 


6. 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 


14, 
15. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
=A. 


29. 


16. 
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3. Lilinois—Chicago, Quincy, Galesburg, Venice, Peoria, Morrison- 


ville, Collinsville, Bloédmington, Jacksonville, Hyde 
Park. 

Florida—Indian Key. 

Indiana—Indianapolis, Terre-Haute. 


Iowa—Grinnell, Hesper, Ames, Spring Dale, DesMoines, Postville, 


Decorah. 


Louisiana—New Orleans, Monroe. 

Maine—Portland, Farmington, 

Massachusetts— Boston, Cambridge, Springfield, Wellesley. 

Michigan—Detroit, Ann Arbor. 

Minnesota—M inneapolis. 

Mississippi—Gainesville. 

Missouri— Kirk wood, Webster, Cape Girardeau, Ironton,Caledonia, 
Chillicothe, Manchester, Glasgow, St. Genevieve, Wood- 
lawn, Palmyra. 

New Jersey— Patterson, Princeton. 

New York— New York City, Auburn, Amsterdam, Catskill, Lock- 
port, Ithaca, Lansingburgh, Troy. 

Ohio- Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, Tiffin, Wooster. 

Pennsylvania— Philadelphia, Lewisburg, Towanda, Edinboro, Ger- 
mantown. 

Rhode Island—Providence, 

Vermont—Sheldon. 

Utah—Salt Lake City. 

Germany—Halberstadt. 

Arkansas—Little Rock. 

Colorado— Denver. 

Dakotah—Yankton, 

England—London. Harrow. 

New Hampshire— 

Virginia—Fortress Monroe, Litchfield. 

West Virginia— Wheeling. 

Canada—Montreal. 

OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


contains the names of many well-known to fame, and while propriety 
prevents the use of letters received from gentlemen in the Eastern and 
Western States as well as in England, we shall at any time be glad to 
show them to subscribers who will call upon the Editor. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


from learned societies and notices in the papers are free from the re- 
striction that beiongs to personal correspondence, and we therefore sub- 
join a few notices as attesting the correctness of our statements : 

Connecricur — Hartford Evening Post: “Tue Western for Feb- 
ruary, the new educational journal published at St. Louis, is an ex- 
cellent number, and contains several very readable and instructive 
productions.......... Tue Western not only aims to be a good educa- 
tional periodical, but also to be an excellent literary journal.” 

New Haven—Evening Journal : *‘ It is devoted to literature, educa- 
tion, and art. All its departments are very complete, and the articles 
are exceedingly well-timed and happily applied.” 

ILuino1s—Chicago—lInter-Ocean : “ In this new candidate for public 
favor, of which the second and February number lies before us, we fiad 
a small collection of very readable articles. There is more in quality 
than in quantity; a good fault, however, at the outset, and one which is 
likely to mend.......... Altogether, though small for its age, there is a 
good deal of vim in Taz Western. May it live long and prosper.” 

Alliance: “ There is a group of scholars, or students, or philosophers, 
living and flourishing on the banks of the Father of Waters, a school o1 
which the whole country would be proud if philosophy could oniy equal 
some other pursuits in trumpeting its own fame......... It should be con- 
sidered a part of the public good fortune that while the Eastern cities 
are editing, with great ability, magazines whose pages are filled with the 
literature that entertains and cultivates, and in certain fields also in- 
structs, and while other centers are standing guard over music, and are 
caring for the fine arts, there is in a Western city a group of minds 
that are trying to keep us from forgetting the mighty years that pro- 
duced Plato and all Greece, Cousin and all France, Goethe and Ger- 
many, Shakespeare and all England, ......minds whose hunger is only 
for truth, and with whom prejudice is a great, unpardonable sin.” 

Our Fireside Friend: “ In looking over the recent numbers of this 
magazine (Taz WesTERN), we perceive.its unusual claims to literary 
merit, and we predict for it a success which its genuine value deserves 
The names of its able corps of contributors are promises for its future 
strength and reliability. We know of no monthly in the West which 
furnishes the same interest that Taz Western dees.” 

Religio - Philosophica] Journal: “This quiet and unpretentious, 
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magazine contains, in every number, articles attractive to the scholar 
and thinker, and it should be well sustained.” 

Quincy : “ Dieselben verdienen gelesen, und studirt zu werden.” 

Weekly Commercial Review: “The April number, containing 75 

ges of choice, interesting matter...... is an entertaining work, and is 
Com read by literary men and women all over the country. We can 
recommend Taz Western to the reading public.” 

Massacuusretts— Boston Advertiser: *‘As St. Louis has become in a 
good degree the literary center for a large portion of the West, there is 
no reason why Taz Western should not have a large constituency ” 

Commonwealth: “ Two serials from St. Louis put the rest of the 
Union almost to blush from the superiority of the mental activity there 
indicated—Tus Western and the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 

h ad 
. Wesesner Spy: “This is a monthly magazine published at St. 
Louis by the Western Publishing Association. ll the articles are 
from men who are accustomed to think, and who have learned to write 
well. In fact, the Editors are all trained writers, and al! accustomed 
to philosophical study and speculation, as well as to other intellectual 
and literary work. It will be seen that this magazine is very cheap. 
Those who prefer thought to ‘syllabub and whipped cream ’ will find it 


Salem—Register: ‘Tae Wasrern for August contains the follow- 
ing contents: ......... This very readable monthly is published at St. 
Louis.” 

New Bedford—Evening Standard: “ Table of contents for April.” 

Williamstown—Athenzeum : “ From the notices we see of Taz West- 
ERN it bids fair to rank high among the periodical publications of the 
U.8.” 

Micutean—Kalamazoo Gazette: ‘“ A valuable monthly.” 

Missounr—St. Louis—Westliche Post: “Tas Waersan, jetzt unter 
der Leitung Hon, Morgan's und anderer tiichtiger hiesiger shilmanner,” 
&e. 

Irving Union: “This journal contains, besides articles of eminent 
literary worth, an account of the proceedings of the Academy of Science 
onseed and other associations of the city.” 

Sedalia—Daily Democrat: “St. Louisans are the chief contributors 
to Tae Western, and the articles compare favorably with those of a 
similar character in our leading Eastern magazines.” 

Hannibal—College Enterprise: “It must soon command an ex- 
tensive patronage.” 

Kansas City—Journal of Commerce: “The February number, being 
the second of the new series, just received, we recognize several well- 
known names in connection with its publication, and have no doubt that 
it will prove a successful ‘ journal of literature, education, and art.’ ” 


Warrensburg—Democrat : “ It is an educutional periodical of much 
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merit, and ought to be in the hands of every teacher and friend of edu- 
cation ” 

New J exsey—Newark—Sunday Call: “Tae Western for August 
came to our table last week replete with interesting original articles. 
Tue Western is a critical journal, published in St. Louis, and is dis- 
tinguished by a critical scholastic style that makes it an acceptable 
visitor to the reader of good literature.” 

Cape May—Star of the Cape: “Its articles are well written, and 
display a high order of literary ability.” 

Elizabeth— Daily Herald: “Tus Western, published by the West- 
ern Publishing Association at St. Louis, is a new claimant for popular 
favor. The second and thiyd numbers of the new series have been 
received and display much ability.” 

New Yorxs—Lockport— Daily Union: “We really desire to call the 
attention of our readers to the unusual! excellencies of the journal above 
named [Tae Western]. Its publication (new series,) commenced with 
the present year, and the literary contents are much above the average 
of magazine contributions, and its low price places it within the reach 
of all.” 

Daily Journal: “Table of contents.” 

Lansingburzh—Gazette: “Taz Wxsrern is worthy a place in every 
circle where education is a topic of interest.” 

Troy—Northern Budget: “ Replete with interesting miscellany.” 

New York City—LIllustrated Weekly: “This is a carefully edited 
magazine which reflects much credit on St, Louis, As long as it pays 
to publish a twenty cent monthly in this business center, containing such 
able and scholarly articles..... we sball refuse to believe that the West 
wants culture, and that St. Louis forgets to worship excepting at the 
altar of Mammon.” 

Oxnto—Oberlin—Weekly News: ‘The February number of this 
popular magazine, being the second number of the New Series, has just 
reached us _It contains interesting articles upon”......... 

PennsyLvanta—Easton—Express: “This is @ publication that 
comes to us from the Western part of the country. It is devoted to 
literature, education, and art......... The part devoted to education is 
well conducted, and Tae Western is @ valuable publication for the 
teacher.” 

Lewisburg—Chronicle: “ Its literary excellence is # marked feature, 
commending it to teachers desiring an advanced educatioual magazine. 

City of Scranton Journal: “Tas Westean is the title of a new and 
ably conducted monthly published at St. Louis, the first two numbers of 
which have been received. It is filled with well-written reviews and 
criticisms upon late authors and works, together with valuable articles 
upon the various literary and educational topics of the day.” 

Easton—American Mechanic's Advocate: “It is well conducted and 
is valuable to the teacher.” 
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Raovg Istanp— Newport Daily News: “Taz Western for October 
comes to our table this month replete with interest.” 

Wesr Virern1a—Parkersburg—Educational Journal: “ We welcome 
it among the literary month)ies and wish it large success.” 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee Public School Record: Title, ete. 

Francs—Paris 

Germany —Berlin: ‘ Magazin fiir die deutsche Literatur des Aus- 
landes—Dr. Harrwitz Editor.” A long and carefully prepared notice. 

St. Louis—American Journal of Education : “‘ Under its new regime, 
this periodical is earning for itself an enviable place in our periodical 
literature. As an organ of the activity of the most thoughtful minds 
among the St. Louis teachers, it reflects great credit upon the city 
school system, which furnishes‘so many minds of a high order. Articles 
embodying literary criticism, essays on history, philosophy and natural 
science, poetic effusions, book notices—these, and much else—are found 
in Tax Western, and their quality commends them to all who read for 
culture, refinement, and wisdom.” 

Inland Monthly: “ This sterling monthly is laden with many good 
things ; substantial, learned. and well-prepared articles on many interest- 
ing subjects...... It is a credit to St. Louis and the West, and fills well 
the field it essays to reach.” 

Amerikanisches Schul Zeitung: “ Eine gediegne Monatsschrift die 
wir gern empfehlen.” 

Kentocky—Louisville—Jeffersonian Democrat: ‘Title and con- 
tents.” 

Intwwo1s—Highlands— Union: “Die uns vorliegende Februar Nummer, 
enthalt einen ebenso reichhaltigen als interessanten Lesestoff.” 


THE CIRCULATION 

has averaged fifteen hundred copies per month, and from its character 
has been such as to justify the claims of Taz Western. Among the 
subscribers are those well-known as authors- upon subjects literary, or 
educational, while the magazine is sent to the leading libraries, societies, 
and colleges in this country and in Kurope; to a carefully selected 
list of leading authors, prominent educators, reputable papers and 
magazines ; in fine wherever students may be looked for and a probable 
set of readers for the articles offered in any month’s issue. 

The colleges have responded by sending their publications, the so- 
cieties, libraries, and individuals by letters of acknowledgment, and the 
papers as already quoted or in some cases by exchanging. 

A few impersonal extracts seem allowable. 

London, Eng.—British Museum: Monthly letter of acknowledgment. 

Statistical Society: Ditto. 

Dublin, Ireland—Dublin University Review: Exchange. 

lowa State Agricultural College: “Think the terms exceedingly low 
for unquestionably the foremost journal of its kind in the United States.” 

Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society : Acknowledgment. 

Public Library of Cincinnati: Subscription. 
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Massachusetts—Tuft’s College: Acknowledgment and exchange. 
Harvard University : Exchange 
Richmond, Virginia Historical Society : Official acknowledgment 
with a handsome personal letter from the Secretary. 
Rhode Island Historical Society : a 
New York Historical Society : 


Iowa State Historical Society: rs 

Bowdoin College : do. and exchange. 
Yale College : or nal 

Amherst ‘“ - 


Williams “ 
New Hampshire on Library: or “ame 


Geneva College. 


Trinity College. . 
University of the Northwest. do. 
Vassar College. do. 
University of Syracuse. do. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue Western receives such advertisements as are likely to mect any 
wants of ite subscribers. For Schools, Universities, and Publishing 
Houses, it is a peculiarly good medium, as the character of its readers 
at once insures thorough reading of the magazine and a probable in- 
fluence if exerted: such readers as the magazine interests are always 
the centers of intellectual activity, and the ones most likely to exert 
the widest influence, and to themselves use the more costly books. 
While through the Mercantile and Public School Libraries (which have 
80,000 volumes in circulation), the private libraries of the Editors, and 
the opportunities courteously furnished by our bookstores, Tuz Wesrt- 
ERN 1s able to have access to ali valuable literature, it considers itself 
entitled to such advertisement as will through its columns soonest reach 
the audience for which it is intended. As it is well known that our 
papers and magazines advertise to best purpose the lighter literature, it 
is equally well-known that students are never reached by such mediums. 
Believing that all the statements of this circular are such as protect 
themselves from any charges of overstatement, the Editors of Tue 
Western hope to receive the contributions, subscriptions, friendly 
notice, or advertisements of ail such as fee] an interest in establishing 
such a medium as Taz Western undertakes to be. At the same time 
as its stockholders neither expect nor desire to establish a profitable or 
an extensively “ popular ” magazine, they are ready and willing to mect 
all expenses withoat offering premiums for subscribers, or special favors 
‘ for advertisements. 

All communications — books for review, applications for adver- 
tising space or subscription, all articles for insertion, all letters of in- 
quiry—should be addressed to the 


Editor of “ The Western,” P. O. Box 2422, 
St. Louris, Mo. 
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TURNER. 





ie the year 1775, there was born in the city of London, a 
boy who was destined to become the greatest landscape 
painter known to the world. He was the son of a poor bar- 
ber, and when he was quite a lad exhibited such wonderful 
vrecocity in drawing, that his father’s customers, who came 
to be shaved, readily purchased his work and kept his pock- 
et well supplied with shillings. He was noticed and encour- 
aged by different gentlemen, until finally, one of them, a pub- 
lisher, employed him to make sketches for cheap publications, 
so that the initials “J. M. W. T.” were soon recognized as 
velonging to an artist of ability. He exhibited his first pic- 
ture at the Royal Academy in 1787, in his twelfth year, and 
so thoroughly did he apply himself and so industriously 
did he study every phase of nature, that even in his thirtieth 
year he was acknowledged to be the leader of English Land- 
scape Art. 

He was a striking example of how much may be gained by 
industry and perseverance, added to natural ability. He was 
never idle, and never let an opportunity slip to acquire infor- 





* An Essay read before the Art Society, Nov., 1876. 
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mation. His labor was as continuous and as tranquil in its 


course as a ploughman’s in the field—demanding an admir- 
able humility and patience. Full of sternness and fixed pur- 
pose, the boy set himself to his labor, silently and meekly, 
like a workman’s child on its first day at the cotton-mill. 
, Without haste but without relaxation—accepting all means of 
progress, however painful or humiliating—he took the burden 
on his shoulders and began his march. There was nothing 
little but he noticed it, nothing so great but he began prepar- 
tions to cope with it. For some time his work was apparently 
feelingless, so patient and mechanical were his first essays 
But it gradually gained in power and grasp. There seemed 
to be no perceptible aim at freedom or at firmness, but the 
force insensibly became swifter and the touch finer. 

In his extreme youth he would borrow an engraving or a 
drawing, on every occasion making careful copies of them and 
improving himself by constant practice. At the exhibitions 
he would make hasty sketches of whatever struck his fancy, 
and finish them up at home, thus mastering the principles upon 
which other artists worked even at that early age. In the 
course of his progress he imitated Gainsborough, Wilson, and 
other British artists, and later followed Claude and Gaspar 
Ponssin. But in time, having gone through this childhood of 
art, he threw off all trammels, all signs of pupilage, and stood 
forth as a bold and original painter, unequalled as an inventor 
and as acolorist. His mind was one of constant and marked 
progress, and his course of study at different stages of the 
struggle, showed sometimes one order of truth and sometimes 
another. As he advanced, the previous knowledge or attain- 
ment was absorbed in what succeeded, but never abandoned 
without a gain. His last works present the sum and perfec- 
tion of his accumulated knowledge, delivered with the impa- 

tience and passion of one who feels too much and knows too 
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much, and has too little time to say it in to ponder over his 
syllables. 

His genius may be ranked with that of Raphael or Mich- 
ael Angelo, for his pictures contain, like theirs, all the great 
and lofty elements of Art. 

It is impossible, of course, to claim for landscape painting 
as high a position in the pictorial scale, as can be claimed for 
figure painting as presented to us by the great masters. But 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, a figure piece con- 
tains no more of “ bigh art” than a landseape. It is only ex- 
pression and action as conveyed by the countenance and the 
nude figure, which elevates that branch of art into its com- 
manding position. Had Turner’s genius been directed to- 
ward figure painting he would have stood like a giant among 
the Old Masters, but he was of so impetuous a temperament 
that he was forever grappling with the grand aspects of na- 
ture. He loved nothing better than to cope with fierce 
storms, when the very heavens were rent asunder by the war- 
ring elements. 

It is said that while on a voyage through the British chan- 
nel, for the purpose of studying water effects, the vessel 
being caught in a tremendous storm, he remained on deck and 
had himself lashed to the mast that he might witness every 
phase of the angry sea. He stated afterwards that he fully 
expected to go to the bottom, but that he had determined to 
transfer that scene to canvass if he ever lived through it. 
The result of this storm was one of his most famous pictures, 
“The Wreck of an East Indiaman,” which contains all the 
sublimity and grandeur which would be manifested in nature 
under such circumstances. 

In 1802, Turner was elected a member of the Royal Acade_ 
my, and about 1808 commenced a series of sketches entitled 
“Liber Studiorum,” in rivalry of the famous work of Claude’s 
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“Liber Veritatis.” From this time onward he produced a 
multitude of exquisite designs from which engravings were 
made. Of these a minor portion were “Scenery on the 
Southern Coast,” “ Rogers’ Italy,” “ Byron,” “The Rivers of 
France,” and “ The Rivers of England;” but it was not until 
the latter part of his career, however, when the accumulated 
knowledge of a long life was at his command, that he ven- 
tured to produce those purely ideal works which gave him 
lasting fame. 

There was never a better combination of circumstances to 
favor one following the profession of an artist, than these 
which existed throughout Turner’s life. Added to his natur- 
al ability he possessed a vast amount of industry and perse- 
verance. He was extremely unsocial in his disposition and 
so became naturally isolated and studious—or perhaps there 
was that necessity of isolation which genius feels. His talents 
were first recognized when a great demand had sprung up for 
views of old ruins and celebrated places, and as it was long 
before the photograph had dawned upon the world, he was 
employed, from the early age o: ten, to make drawings for the 
engravers. So he worked for years, wandering throughout the 
British Empire and all over the continent of Europe, until he 
had made faithful studies of almost every famous spot. It is 
noticed as a remarkable fact that of the first forty subjects he 
sent to the Academy, thirty-one were architectural. This enor- 
mous amount of practice enabled him to store his mind witha 
knowledge of nature so thorough and extensive, that he was 
never at a loss for natural forms to express his ideas. An in- 
centive to all this labor existed in the fact that he was always 
paid for his drawings, so that he never knew what it was to 
be poor and suffer from “the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.” Gaining, also, by this constant familiarity with na- 
ture, the power of selection or reconstruction, without which 
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no artist can become an ideal painter. In the absence of such 
a qualification the artist would be obliged to copy, literally, 
every form he introduced into his picture, and his works would 
only amount to mere views—mere realistic transfers of what- 
ever his eye rested upon. Reconstruction, or selection, is 
what is usually meant by creation, but there is no such thing 
as creation in art, though the term is used extensively by wri- 
ters on that subject. A creation would be a monstrosity—for 
no form can be invented that we have no conception of. On- 
ly genius can select and re-arrange forms so as to give them 
the best possible shape and juxtaposition, and leave them 
to make deep and transcendent poetical impressions upon the 
mind. Turner had a tenacious memory, and was never at 
fault in recalling subjects which he had once sketched, though 
years had elapsed since he had visited thespot. Ruskin men- 
tions some remarkable instances of this faculty, and also 
points out his wonderful power of adapting forms to the wants 
of his composition. Finding a cliff which he was sketching to 
be weak in line, he raised it from a hundred feet high to a 
thousand, and thus madea form full of grandeur. And he did 
not hesitate to re-arrange all forms which interfered with his 
masterly conceptions. 

After years spent in this painstaking, laborious manner, he 
came ripe to the undertaking of those grand subjects which 
first called the attention of the critics to his superb genius. 
The * Heidelberg,” “St. Michael’s Mount,” and other works 
of that class, are so wonderful in light and shade and com- 
position, that the finest works of other artists are tame in com- 
parison with them. 

During his lifetime Turner may be said to have had three 
distinct styles, though his manner of working changed many 
times as he gainednew ideas. His first style embraced those 
pictures he painted before he was thirty years of age, when 
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his hand was trained to the nicest accuracy of detail. In 
them, every object was finished to the last degree, though 
breadth of effect was still preserved. He had just begun to. 
comprehend that magnificent theory of color which in his la- 


ter years made his pictures miracles of brilliancy. I know of 
only one specimen of his early style, in this country, and 
that is owned by the widow of H. D. Newcomb, of Louisville. 
It represents a fete day on the Thames, in front of the Tower 
of London. Itis historical, and is full of gay banners and 
hundreds of figures in rich costumes, all finished with an as- 
tonishing minuteness. The brilliant colors are set off by the 
grey tones of smoke from cannon—and lime-stone buildings 
in the background. 

In his second style he exhibited such wonderful combina- 
tions of light and shade, that he seemed to forget all notions 
of color, or at least to sacrifice them for the mere effects of 
light and dark. This is why the pictures of that period 
engrave so finely, and why we look with such intense satis- 
faction on translations of such works as “St. Michbael’s 
Mount,” “ Dover,” “ Oxford,” “ Heidelberg,” “The Wreck of 
an East Indiaman,” and others. 

We then come to his last style, which was the culmination 
of his life long experience—a style in which he displayed the 
daring and impetuosity of a soul too long trammeled by rules 
and conventionalities and hampered by the quality of the pig- 
ments he used. He seemed to seize the very light from the 
skies, and to spread it upon the canvas, so that his pictures 
fairly rivalled nature in the splendor of their hues. 

The works of Claude had always been before him, and the 
wonderful quality of light and sunshine they contained had 
been models to him—a stimulant to his ambition. And now 
in the full vigor of his abundant power he resolved to pro- 
duce works which should rival this master who had been up- 
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held as the greatest of all landscape painters. So he gath- 
ered all his strength and set about painting those classical, 
ideal pieces, such as “ The Garden of the Hesperides,” ‘“ The 


Golden Bough,” and others, which have rendered his name 
famous. 

The one great quality which Turner aimed at during the 
latter part of his life, was light, and to this he sacrificed in a 
great measure, detail and form. He worked with such ma- 
terial as would give him the greatest facilities of execution— 
would enable him to express his thoughts with the utmost 
rapidity, often spreading the pigments on the canvass with 
his palette knife, reserving only the minor details for his brush 
thus gaining wonderful purity of color. Some of the pictures 
painted in this way, after fifty years have elapsed since their 
execution, stand as fresh and as brilliant in tone, as if the 
great artist had sent them from his easel but yesterday. 

Ruskin has said that a general tone of sadness prevaded 
Turver’s mind—that in selecting his subjects those which 
suited him best were the one’s around which clustered events 
of a melancholy nature—and that he had an abiding passion 
for all forms of decay. 

The fallen cottage. the desolate villa, the deserted village, 
the blasted heath, the moldering castle, to him were equally 
joyful sights. Poverty and darkness and guilt brought in 
their several contributions to his treasury of pleasant 
thoughts. The shattered windows with foul rags stopping 
them, the dangerous roof and the ragged misery of the in- 
habitants, all these conduced to the fullness of his satisfaction. 

Turner’s firmst studies were made among the ruins of old 
castles and abbeys, in England, and thus there became deeply 
implanted in his nature a love for the picturesque. Sostrong 
did this passion become that he was forever introducing into 
his pictures rugged and broken forms, which he used as con- 
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trasting lines to the elements of repose. It is impossible to 
view any dilapidated, moss-grown structure, whether of wood 
or stone, without a feeling of sadness and melancholly steal- 
ing over the heart, it is natural, and belongs to all ruin and 
decay. 


Thatis why Ruskin, seeing Turner’s works through his own 
imagination, discovers a vein of sadness in them, which did 
not actually exist. Analyze the faces of the two men: you 
will find the former full of a sorrowful longing for something 
unattainable, while the latter contains an expression of gen- 
eral good nature and an entire freedom from anything like 
woe. 

It is certain that Turner painted with the child-like unpre- 
tending simplicity of all earnest men, and did what he loved 
and felt, and sought what his heart naturally sought. And so 
every artist ought to paint what he himself loves, not what 
others have loved. If his mind be pure and sweetly toned, 
what he loves will be lovely. 

All true art is the production of the age, the country and 
the climate. Neither the antique nor religious art can ever 
be reproduced. ‘The times are out of joint” for any revival 
of what the great master’s did. In the palmy days of Greek 
art, the imitators all failed, and even the schools of religious 
art dwindled into insignificance because their followers had 
not strength enough to be original. 

There is a future for art yet. Give America another hun- 
dred years and genius born and educated on her own soil will 
outstrip the past. But it is a great mistake to suppose there 
is no high art produced in these modern times. However 
humble the theme the touch of genius ennobles it, and we are 
forced to gaze in astonishment, sometimes, at the power ex- 
hibited in subjects very far removed from the antique. 
Biographers have asserted that at one time in his life, Tur- 
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ner was in love,—that he wooed and won a fair damsel and 
worshiped at her shrine with all the ardor of a young and 


enthusiastic artist. His suit, however, was not encouraged 
by her parents; tothem artists and poets were an unthrifty 
set, and they did everything to break off the match. Finally, 
while absent on a long sketching trip on the continent, during 
which time she.never heard from him—they persuaded her 
that he was false, and induced her to marry a suitor more to 
their liking When the young artist returned and found all 
his hopes blasted—that his divinity had deserted him, he 
turned his back on women forever after, he could never be in- 
duced to come in contact with them or show them more than 
ordinary politeness. 

When he ceased making extensive tours, and became pos- 
sessed of ample means, he went to reside in an obscure quar- 
ter of London, where under an assumed name he hid himself 
away from the world and worked for years in almost abso- 
luce freedom from intrusion. He had always had the reputa- 
tion of being a miser with his money, and he now hoarded his 
pictures with the same pertinacity. He hated to part with 
any of them, called them his children, and when persuaded to 
sell one, he is said to have shed bitter tears over the loss. It 
is a known fact, that he refused six thousand pounds, or thirty 
thousand dollars, for his “ Building of Carthage,” which he 
reserved until his death, leaving it by will to the government, 
with the express stipulation that it should be hung side by 
side with Claude’s pictures. Turner thought so much of this 
picture that he said he wanted to be buried init. Towards 
the last of his life, he made a practice of sending agents to 
bid in any of his works which he found for sale at auction, 
and thus he accumulated more than a hundred excellent speci- 
mens of his various styles. 

And when he finally died, in the obscurity which he had 
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chosen, it was then found that he had been a miser to some 
purpose. On opening his will, all London was astonished at 
his enormous wealth and his unbounded benevolence. He 
had given all of the sketches and pictures in his possession to 
the Government, and had left $500,000 for the purpose of 
founding a home for decayed artists. 

He was a most eccentric man, and his peculiarities caused 
him to be misunderstood by almost every one with whom he 
came in contact. He was good-natured and genial in disposi- 
tion, kind and considerate to the young, and extremely care- 
ful of wounding the feelings of his professional brethren,— 
but when sought after, or bored by intruders, he shut himself 
up in an impenetrable reserve. 

There are many anecdotes about him which illustrate his 
eccentricities and show the peculiarities of his life. 

Mr. Ruskin was appointed to arrange and classify the sket- 
ches he had presented to the Government—and stated that he 
found 19,000 of them. It was a difficult task, for he found 
many of them on both sides of the same sheet, often with the 
pencil marks driven clear through the paper, in the impati- 
ence of rapid sketching. Large numbers of fine water-colors 
from nature were folded up many times to get them into small 
enough compass to thrust into his tin sketching box. 

When, owing to the failure of some of his publishers, the 
original plates of a series of his finest works, were brought to 
the hammer, without the least hesitation be sent an agent to 
bid them in at six thousand pounds, and suppressed them to 
keep them out of the market. 

On one occasion, when he had visited the office of the pub- 
lishers of his engravings, an enterprise in which they had in- 
vested many thousands of pounds, and had paid him a large 
sum of money, he higgled with them to that degree, that he in- 
sisted that they should pay for his dinnerin the bargain. To 
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this they agreed, but after he had gained the street, he returned 
to stipulate that they should also pay him the shilling he had 


spent for cab hire. 

In his sketching trips for the purpose of getting striking 
scenes for the publishers, in addition to the regular price he 
charged for the drawings he made, he also kept an account of 
his daily expenses, which ‘those who employed him were ex- 
pected to pay. One of the items among these charges, was 
found to be “ sixpence, for boxing toby,” which the publish- 
ers could not understand. It was finally explained by the ec- 
centric artist to mean that, being too busy to eat his dinner, 
one day, he had substituted ale and cheese. 

At one of the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, an artist 
less known to fame, had one of his pictures placed close by 
one of Turner’s gorgeous hued canvasses by the hanging com- 
mittee, which of course threw it completely in the shade. On 
varnishing day, as it is called in the Academy, (that is, the day 
before the opening, when the artists retouch and harmonize 
their works), Turner climbed up to his brilliant subject and 
washed it carefully over with lampblack, thus subduing its 
rich colors and toning it completely down. “ You have ruined 
your picture,” said some one, to him. ‘Oh, no,” said he, “It 
will all wash off,’ and he walked away chuckling at the 
thought that the crowds of visitors would discover new beau- 
ties in the younger artists’ work. 

On another varnishing day, the case was reversed, and a 
rather grey toned picture of Turner’s was placed beside one 
of Constable’s which was resplendent with brilliant pigments. 
It represented a Venitian Féte day, and of course, there was 
every opportunity for the display of gorgeous silken banners 
and bright drapery, which the costumes of the palmy days of 
the Republic would warrant. There were whispers of Turn- 
er’s discomfiture among the artists, and in the midst of their 
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hilarity he walked in. He took in the situation at a glance, 
but said never a word. Presently he mounted a ladder in 
front of his picture, and from a tube of red lead, loaded a solid 
mass of the bright pigment on the head of a buoy which float- 
ed in the grey green water. Of course, the contrast was most 
powerful, and any visitor who came within seeing distance of 
that part of the gallery, could distinguish nothing else bu 
Turner’s red buoy, and Constable’s gorgeous work became « 
secondary consideration. 

He disliked, beyond measure, to offer any criticisms on pic 
tures, but on one occasion was prevailed upon, by the friends 
of a young artist, to pass judgment on his work. He stipu- 
lated that in order not to attract attention they should pass 
before the picture without stopping. This they did, and from 
the one hasty glance, Turner growled out “ your horse’s head 
is turned the wrong way,” which was true, as the horse was 
feeding with his head to the wind. This showed Turner’s 
close observation of nature asall animals feed with their heads 
from the wind. 

After Mr. Gillott, the pen manufacturer, had become enor- 
mously wealthy, he made up his mind to add some of Turn- 
er’s pictures to his collection, and resolved to obtain them by 
Strategy. Wending his way to the obscure part of London, 
in which Turner lived and had his studio, he rapped at the 
door, which was finally opened, slightly, by his housekeeper. 
Thrusting his foot in at the crevice, he parleyed with her un- 
til he got inside and commenced ascending the stairs—she 
scolding him at the bottom and the great artist scolding him 
at the top. Once at the landing, his business was demanded. 
“‘T want to trade pictures with you,” said he, at the same time 
producing a pocket book well lined with Bank of England 
notes. This eccentric humor tickled the fancy of Turner, and 
he became so friendly, and good-natured, that Mr. Gillott in- 
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vested one huadred thousand dollars, before he left the studio. 
And the investment turned out to be an excellent one—for 


the “Slave Ship,” one of the purchases on that occasion, 
brought $30,000, at the sale of Mr. Gillott’s effects, after he 
was dead. 

Of Turner’s works in this country, the most important is 
the “Slave Ship,” just mentioned, which was purchased by 
J. Taylor Johnston, of New York. It was exhibited in the 
Metropolitan Museum, of which Mr. Johnston was President. 
[It is about 36x50 inches in size, or about one-third larger than 
the imitation, which is executed mostly with a palette knife— 
Turner having undoubtedly produced the original in such a 
manner. It has lately been sold again with the collection of 
Mr. Johnston, and is now hanging in the Boston Atheneum. 

A smaller picture eutitled “ Venice,” was brought over to 
this country three or four years ago, and was disposed of at 
auction for #6,000, in New York. I am unable to tell who 
was the purchaser. 

Another small picture, a “ Fete Day on the Thames,’ is 
owned in Louisville, Ky., and belongs to the collection of the 
late H. D. Newcomb. It was originally owned by Charles 
Larned, who was a resident of St. Louis, in 1861. He posses- 
sed a small, but exceedingly rare collection—embracing a 
Turner, a Meisonier, a Paul de la Roche, a Calame, a Cooper, 
and others. The Turner was only about 10 inches by 20 in 
size, and the sum he paid for it in 1859 was $600, but he had 
a standing offer for it of $1,000, by an Englishman who knew 
its value. The war coming on Mr. Larned was compelled to 
dispose of his pictures and they fell into the possession of 
Mr. Hancock, of Kentucky. Mr. Newcomb acquired the ma- 
jority of them afterwards, and three or four years ago, just 
before his death, the Turner had advanced so rapidly in val- 
ue, that $3,000 dollars was offered for it, and I dare say, if of- 
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fered for sale at the present time, it would bring five or six 
thousand dollars. 

Vassar College is said to own several very fine water colors 
by Turner, but I am not conversant with the subjects. 

An oil painting, by Turner, is owned by Dr. Mathews, of 
Carlinville, Ills. It is about 18 by 24 inches in size and is 
highly prized by its owner. It was purchased many years 
ago by the Doctor’s father, when the artist was a young man, 
and his pictures had not attained such enormous prices. 

It is not very generally known that there is a genuine Turner 
owned in St. Louis. In size it is about 25 by 30 inches, and is 
evidently a reminiscence of his Venitian experience. There 
is a canal running between high white architectural forms, a 
tall stone pine growing in the left foreground. The whole 
picture is misty and indistinct, and a vaguely defined galley 
seemingly freighted with richly dressed cavaliers and ladies 
is coming towards the spectator. It was evidently painted at 
a time when Turner was in a transition state between two 
styles—his middle and last—and while it does not bear the 
marks of finish, neither has it that extraordinary breadth which 
his later works possessed. This picture is highly prized by 
the lady who owns it, and she will not under any circumstan- 
ces allow it to leave the safe and cosy place in which it hangs. 

In proceeding with the analysis of Turner’s famous picture 
of “ Heidelberg,” now hanging, I believe, in the National Gal- 
lery, London, of which there is a most excellent engraved 
copy, as far as light and shade go, it will be better to com- 
mence at the foreground and take up that quality which the 
artist possessed in a greater degree, perbaps, than any other 
painter that ever lived—that quality of Intricacy, which left 
no space in the picture unfilled and pervaded the entire near 
portion with an endless variety of detail. The uneducated 
eye has invariably pronounced many of his pictures, possess- 
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ing this quality, overloaded or confused with too many figures 
or objects. But after all, this elabora‘ion, this Intricacy 
serves as a foil to the quiet and harmonious lines of the mid- 
dle ground, and that charming element of Repose beyond, on 
which the eye falls relieved and at rest. No picture is really 


and truly great without possessing this quality of Jntricacy, 
and whenever, owing to the nature of the subject, it is im- 
possible to place this fullness of detail where it belongs, the 
work is correspondingly weak and fails to satisfy the mind. 
You will perceive in the St. Michael’s Mount, Heidelberg 
and Oxford, that Turner has been at the greatest pains and 
has evidently taxed his ingenuity to place an unending variety 
of objects, both animate and inanimate, in the immediate fore- 
ground and some distance beyond. In the near portion of the 
“ Oxford,” you will discover growing wheat, reapers, and glean- 
ers, shocks of bound sheaves, two or three bonnets laid aside 
by the gleaners, the proprietor on horse-back and a rustic 
touching his hat, a group of gypsies with their packs and 
baskets, a family party of ladies and children, and two stu- 
dents in gown and caps, sauntering along the hedge. It would 
be quite impossible to introduce a greater number or a greater 
variety of objects into the foreground of any single picture. 
And in the “ Heidelberg” the artist seems to have crowded 
every conceivable form into his work. A group of students 
are leaning on and standing near the abutment of a wall, 
smoking their huge meerschaums and ogling some buxom 
Fraulein sitting near. An artists’ sketching materials lie at 
the base of the wall, and a little further away are scattered a 
basket of fish. Further on are washerwomen carrying bas- 
kets and cleansing their linen in the waters of the Rhine. 
Then comes a fisherman with his nets and lines, then horse- 
men and boatmen. The very stone steps that lead to the 
river’s edge are made to do double duty, forthey not only add 
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to the intricate detail, but they serve as perspective lines to 
carry the eye into the picture and terminate in the central 
arch of the Bridge where the eye naturally falls. Search the 
whole composition through and you will not find a square inch 
but what is filled with infinite detail. 

Passing to other qualitications which belong to this grand 
composition, we note one which determines the merit of the 
whole work—which involves the harmony of lines—the con- 
trast of light and shade and the entire value of the tones: 
This is the quality of Unity, which dissipates all crudeness— 
causes a harmonious juxtaposition of light and dark and com- 
pels all the lines in the picture to flow so gently one into the 
other that the eye shall receive no offense. When there is 
perfect Unity the composition is perfect. Each object as- 
sumes its proper relative position—the colors are disposed 80, 
as to produce the utmost harmony and the major and miner 
lights and shades are so arranged that the tone of the work 
shall give a satisfying sense of completeness. A high light 
here—a lesser light there, and so on through the seale, re- 
peating a like gradation in the darks, and at last carrying the 
eye by deft combinations of line and tone to the final element 
of Repose beyond all. Another quality will be discovered 
which belongs to all great art and is quite as essential to the 
completeness of a picture as either of the others named. This 
may be termed the quality of Mystery. Understanding the 
value of this, the artist vaguely defines such of his outlines as 
would offend the eye by their boldness, and by the use of 
mists and nimbus clouds, lending obscurity to portions of the 
picture suggestive of something more than can be seen, mak- 
ing us wish to explore the half-hidden vistas. In this element 
of Mystery lies much of the poetical sentiment of a work of 
art, and no work can really and truly inspire the soul with, 
lofty aspirations unless it possesses this quality. 
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We now come to an element which is perhaps the most im- 
portant in a composition, the element of Repose, where the eye 
finally rests, quietly and peacefully—in refreshing indolence, 
after scanning the multitudinous detail. This valuable element 
is accomplished by a sun-burst, a bank of light clouds, or a 
rain-bow, the eye always naturally seeking this one brilliant 
spot. A picture generally contains two or three points of Re- 
pose, though the final one in the sky must be the most promi- 
nent and attractive. In the Heidelberg we find one quite im- 
portant point of Repose in the bridge that crosses the Rhine, 
and another lesser one resting in the castle on the hill side. 
But the final one which the eye seeks with the greatest de- 
light, is in the rain-bow which rests on the top of the moun- 
tain and loses itself in the darkness of clouds at the top of 
the picture. I have seen several hundreds of engravings after 
designs by Turner, and [ might almost assert that one-half of 
them had rain-bows in the sky—which were put there by the 
artist for no other purpose than to gain that charming element 
of Repose. 

I can do no better in winding up this paper, than to refer 
once more to the “Slave Ship,” and give, entire, Ruskin’s 
magnitieent description of the work. 

In the Royal Academy catalogue, Turner called it “ Slaver 
throwing overboard the dead and dying—Typhoon coming 
on;” but Ruskin has very properly abbreviated the title. No 
picture in the world has probably created so much discussion 


‘as the “Slave Ship,” for, from the time it was painted, in 


1840, until the present, prominent artists, as well as learned 
critics, have been divided in their opinions—some praising it 
to the skies and some condemning it as a meaningless mass of 
paint. I bave heard a distinguished artist in New York, say 
that it did not represent the value of a dime, to him, as a 
work of art, and a distinguished lawyer of St. Louis, said to 
Vol 3—No. 12—46. 
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me lately, that when he saw it he could not get the impres- 
sion out of his mind that it was the work of an inspired luna- 
tic. Yet others, whose opinions are worthy of the highest 
consideration, stand before it enraptured, and discover in it 
all the grandeur embodied in the splendid word painting of 
the great art critic. I confess that when I saw it in New York 
I wanted nobody to tell me that that was the famous “Slave 
Ship.” It told its own story, and even to this day whenever 
my thoughts revert to the picture, I have that sensation of a 
resistless sweep of waters, as if all the world was buoyed up 
on those mighty waves. 

Ruskin says: “Ithink the noblest sea that Turner has 
ever painted, and if so, the noblest, certainly, ever painted by 
man, is that of the ‘Slaye Ship,’ the chief Academy picture 
of the exhibition in 1840. It is a sunset on the Atlantic after 
prolonged storm; but the storm is partially lulled, and the 
torn and streaming rain-clouds are moving in scarlet lines to 
lose themselves in the hollow of the night. The whole sur- 
face of the sea, included in the picture, is divided into two 
ridges of enormous swell, not high nor local, but a low, broad 
heaving of the whole ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by 


deep drawn breath after the torture of the storm. Between 


these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along the trough, 
like gold, and bathes like blood. Along this fiery path and 
valley, the tossing waves, by which the swell of the sea is rest 
lessly divided, lift themselves in dark, indefinite, fantastic 
forms, each casting a faint and ghastly shadow behind it along 
the illumined foam. They donot rise everywhere, but three or 
four together in wild groups, fitfully and furiously, as the un- 
der strength of the swell compels or permits them; leaving be- 
tween them treacherous spaces of level and whirling water, 
now lighted with green and lamp-light fire, now flashing 
the gold of the declining sun, now fearfully dyed from above 
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with the undistinguishable images of the burning clouds, 
which fall upon them in flakes of crimson and scarlet, and 
give to the reckless waves the added motion of their own fiery 
flying. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow 
breakers are cast upon the mist of the night, which gathers 
cold and low, advancing like the shadow of death upon the 
guilty ship as it labors against the lightning of the sea, its 
thin masts written upon the sky in lines of blood, girded with 
condemnation in that fearful hue which signs the sky with 
horror and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight, and cast 
far along the desolate heave of the sepulchral waves incarni- 
dines the multitudinous sea. 

She is a Slaver throwing her slaves overboard. The near 
sea is encumbered with corpses. 

I believe if I were reduced to rest Turner’s immortality up- 
on any single work, I should choose this. Its daring concep- 
tion, ideal in the highest sense of the word, is based on the 
purest truth, and wrought out with the concentrated knowl- 
edge of a life; its color is absolutely perfect, not one false or 
morbid hue in any part or line, and so modulated that every 
square inch of canvas is a perfect composition; its drawing 
as accurate as fearless; the ship buoyant, bending and full of 
motion; its tones as true as they are wonderful ; and the whole 
picture dedicated to the most sublime of subjects and impres- 
sions, (completing thus the perfect system of all truth which 
we have shown to be formed by Turner’s works,) the power, 
majesty and deathfulness of the open, deep illimitable sea.” 

J. R. MEEKER. 
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MAKARIA. 


A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 
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Dramatis Persone. 
DEMOPHOON—King of Athens, son of Theseus. 
JoLtaus—Nephew of Hercules, and Leader of the Heraclides. 
AprRastTus—Son of Jolaus’s friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 

Maxkaria—Daughter of Hercules. 

Tue HERaciipes—His Sons. 
Kroreus—Herald to King Eurystheus. 
MiLos—An Old Athenian. 

THE Priestess, at Delphi. 

Messengers, Women, Citizens of Athens, §c. 


ACT IV. 


CuanGe.—A wooded dell, in the background rocks, and the entrance to 
a dark cave. Dusk. Enter Makaria alone. 





Mak. Ah and this is the spot, the sacred grove !— 
Great trees that hedge it round, and there the rock 3 
Whence issue,—Reached at last, thank the kind powers ! 
But all deserted it appears!—No one 


{s here save dark and silence all around,— 
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Naught but the last pale light of dying day, 
That scarce shines dimly through the gathering gloom, 
And the faint whisper in the rustling leaves, 


Mila 


To keep me company in this strange place, 

That fills my soul with a vague, secret awe, 

—Nay, shuddering dread!— Ah me, my weary feet 
Will scarce support me longer!— O how toilsome 
Was the far, anxious journey!— Yet let me 
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Makaria. 


Not think of it!— What right have I to make 
Complaint of so small ili!— I who,—No one! 


No Priest or Priestess, and no god, perchance, 
They all have fled mayhap, with faces veiled, 
From such as me, from so unholy presence ! 

Even the fire, methinks, upon the altar, 
Was left to die, for | perceive no smoke 

Ascending anywhere!— It is long past 

The hour, | know, when they vouchsafe to grant 
Their counsels here, to such as come to seek them, 
Yet is my need so great and time so pressing, 

I must endeavor if they'll hear menow! (‘l'urning toward the 

rocks, ) 

High Goddess, Sacred Priestess, Mortal Woman! 

Whoever or whatever thou mayst be, 

Who fillest these regions with thy awful spirit, 

Who knowest all things and who swayst the world, 

Who readst my name and guilt and purpose clearly,— 

Incline thine ear to me!— All-powerful Goddess, 

In Justice’s sacred name I come to thee, 

To make appeal!— Justice, that would permit not 

The innocent should suffer with the guilty. 

—If thou art guided by her stern decrees, 

Give me some message, show me what to do, 

‘To make some reparation for my sin, 

If reparation yet may be!— ‘To avert 

Its last dread consequences,—win at least 

Successful issue of this next fierce battle !— 

Bid me, command !—and by the god that rules thee, 

I swear I will perform whate’er it be!— (Pauses and waits.) 
No answer comes!— But yet again !— 

Great Mortal, 

In Pity’s blessed name I come to you, 

To make appeal !— If her soft voice can move you, 
Look down in mercy on my agony, 

The shame and the repentance that ¢onsume me, 
And bid me what todo!— (Waits again.) —No answer still! 
And now my soul, summon all strength is left in thee, 
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For yet one more last, desperate cry! 
Frail Woman, 
In Love’s Almighty name I come to you, 
To make appeal!— If Love’s great, deathless fire 
Has ever touched, e’er flamed within your heart, 
Remember how [ loved him, how | left him 
E’en in the midst of our most dear delights, 
And give me answer,—bid me what to do!— 
Woman, Sister, by all the common bonds 
Of our mortality and of our sex, 
The weakness and the strength that make us kin, 
I conjure, I command you, give me answer! 
Enter, issuing from the cave, The Priestess. 

Priest. Who calls me here, with so most powerful voice, 
It draws me forth whether I will or no !— 
Me, who does ne’er reveal her face to mortals !— 

Mak. (as.) O whata singular, dark and fearful presence !— 





Yet surely mortal like myself! 

Priest. Who are you? 

What seek you here this hour! 

Mak. Great Priestess, surely 
There is no need for me to tell my name! 

Priest. Aye, aye, | see,—l know!— Makaria!— She— 
And dare you venture here ?—you that did outrage,— 

You that did ruthlessly— 

Mak. What must I do? 
What reparation is there for my sin, 
Or what atonement?— If I now should go 
To render me unto the sacrifice, 
Would it avail, would the gods yet accept me, 
Lend us their aid in battle,—save the city? 

Priest. Have you forgotten that the gods demanded 
A Virgin for the victim? 

Mak. (covering her face.) O sweet heaven !— 

Priest. ** But yet if she that would not give one life, 
Will strike at two now, sacrifice two hearts, 
Piercing her own with her own hand, e’en on 
‘The spot where it did taste its sweetest joys,— 

























Makaria. 


Perchance there yet is hope the god’s fierce wrath 
May be appeased once more, the battle won, 
The City and her King saved from destruction.” 

Mak. If she would strike at two now,—sacrifice 
Two hearts,— What mean you in this ?— 

Priest. I know not! 

Such was the message of the god to me, 
Read it as you may please,—_ I take no heed? 

Mak. |s’t that hetoo shall die seeing me dead ?— 
That I shall murder him through the same wound 
Wherewith I pierce my heart?— O surely, surely, 
The fearful words do bear no other meaning !— 

—0O gods, inexorable, awful gods ?— 

When I first came to you, swore to perform 

Whatever I was bid, to wash me clean, 

—I fancied not my soul could yet be wrung 

By such fierce other anguish as now rends it !— 

I, my own self were naught !—my life!— But he—!— 

Yet Ihave sworn!— Ay, it must be accomplished, 

And ’tis the sole means yet to save the City !— 

—With my own hand then must I do it, where 

My heart tasted its sweetest joys !— 

Priest. (Handing her a dagger.) Here, take !— 
This will be swift to do the work! 
Mak. Thanks, thanks !— 

Ay, it is sharp, and shall not miss its aim !— 

‘hanks, Mighty Priestess, for your hetp and counsel !— 
—And now, great gods, make strong my weary feet, 
Support my drooping frame a little longer, 

So I may gain our Island by the morn! (Exit.) 
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GAWAIN DOUGLAS, BISHOP OF DUNKELD.* 


‘Douglas, tender and trew.”—[Holland. 


‘‘A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood, 

With mitre sheen and rocquet white ; 

Yet showed his meek and thoughtful eye 

But little pride of prelacy ; 

More pleased, that, in a barbarous age, 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page, 

Than that beneath his rule he held, 

The bishoprick of fair Dunkeld.” 
—[Seott. 


UME of Godscroft, the historian of the Douglases, ex- 

claims haughtily, ‘We do not know them in the foun- 
tain but in the stream, not in the root, but in the stem; for 
we know not which is the mean man, which did rise above the 
vulgar.” The ancient legend tells us that toward the end of 
the eighth century, the Scottish King of that day won a great 
fight over a formidable enemy by the aid of an unknown ally, 


who suddenly appeared upon the field and turned the fortunes 


of theday. When the battle was over, the victorious monarch 
enquired of a follower as to who was the unlooked-for help- 
er, and was answered in the Gaelic tongue, “ Sholto Doug- 
las,” “yonder dark gray man.” The personal description be- 
came a proper name, justified by the physical characteristics 
which obtained for these famous warriors the somewhat taut- 
ological sobriquet of the “ Black Douglases.” Modern re- 
search, in the person of the learned Chalmers, assigns to this 





*The works of Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, edited by John Small, 
M. A., Edinburgh. 
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great house a later origin, asserting that the lands upon 
Douglas Water were granted in the early part of the 12th 
century to a Fleming by the name of Theobald, whose poster- 
ity assumed the territorial title. To this Sir Walter Scott ob- 
jects that in the long line of Williams and James, Georges 
and Archibalds, the name of Theobald never once occurs, 
which is very much against the belief that he was the found- 
er of the house, and moreover that the lands held by Theo- 
bald upon Douglas Water are not the same as those held by 
his reputed son, William of Douglas, nor were they ever in- 
cluded within the limits of the Barony of that name, as is 
proven by the charter ef the Abbot of Kelso, the grantor of 
the fief, and so “ the first mean man of the House of Douglas” 
is still as hard to find as the old proverb was wont to assert. 

Whatever may have been its origin, no house has “shone 
with the making of”’ more “splendid names;” a line in which 
courage, military skill and political sagacity seem to have 
been heir-looms, to be transmitted from one generation to the 
next; and among the warriors and statesmen that illustrate 
its history, there gleams with softer lustre the name of Bish- 
op Gawain. 

In the reign of James II., too great ambition, the sin by 
which the angels fell, caused the downfall of the proud Earls 
of Douglas, but their mantle fell upon the younger branch, 
the Earls of Angus, most famous of whom was the renowned 
Archibald Bell-the-Cat, the sixth Earl. This stalwart old he- 
ro, at whose name “princes and favorites trembled,” married 
Elizabeth Boyd, daughter of the Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland, and had by her four sons, cf whom the two eldest 
fell on Flodden, the fourth died in France an exile, the third, 
the subject of this sketch, ended his days in England, also an 
exile. 

Gawain Douglas was born in the year 1474, but his birth- 
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place is not known. But little has come to us of his earlier 
years, no legends gather around the boyhood of this sweet 
singer who grew up amidst the din of arms, and to whom 
the sword was a more frequent sight than the pen. Two 
years younger than his brilliant and ill-fated sovereign, James 
IV., they may have helped to stimulate each other’s poetic 
tastes, although the Douglases did not then enjoy much of the 
sunshine of royal favor. The mighty Bell the-Cat felt doubt- 
less all the scorn and distrust of a medieval noble for the 
learning toward which his son’s fancy led him, and must have 
regarded the Church as by far the fittest place for one so 
minded. Sir Walter represents the doughty chief as attribu- 
ting all Marmion’s shortcomings to “his clerkly skill,” as 
he exclaims with fervor: 


“Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawin, ne’er could pen a line; 
So swore I, and I swear it still, 

Let my boy-bishop fret his fill.” 


Spite, however, of any lack of encouragement which he 
may have met with, the future poet persevered in his des- 
tined way, and in 1489 was matriculated at the University of 
St. Andrews. This was a wonderfal half-century in the his- 
tory of letters ; the fall of Constantinople had brought about 
the revival of Greek learning which led to such a splendid de- 
velopment of literature and art, and finally to the Protestant 
Reformation, and the discoveries of Columbus had opened a 
new world to Europe and revolutionized the geography and 
science of the Middle Ages. The year 1492, which was so 
eventful to mankind, was a marked one also in the life of 
our young student, who received at that time his bachelor’s 
degree. In 1494 he became Master of Arts, and then betook 
himself to the Continent to study at the University of Paris, 
and to improve by intercourse with the world and by con- 
verse with wise and learned men. Such a son of such a fath- 
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er was not likely to remain long without preferment, and in 
1501 he became Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Giles at 
Edinboro’, of which city his father was provost. St. Giles ex- 
celled in wealth and splendor all Scottish establishments, 
save only the Chapel Royal at Stirling, having a long list of 
officials and many richly-endowed altars and chaplaincies. 
But church duties, however carefully observed, were not 
enough to satisfy the mind of the youthful priest, and in the 
year in which he received his Edinboro’ appointment he gave 
to the world his allegorical poem, the “Palice of Honour.” 
From this time until the year 1513 but little can be learned of 
Douglas, who seems to have been busy with priestly and lit- 
erary labors, and who, possibly with views to preferment, vis- 
ited Rome during this period. He made a translation of 
Ovid, which bas been lost, and in January, 1512, began his 
most famous work, a version in Scotch of Virgil’s Aneid. In 
July, 1513, he brought this great task to a fortunate conclu- 
sion, and in the following September was fought the fatal 
battle of Flodden Field. Vainly had old Angus, brave at the 
council board as in the fray, striven to warn his royal master 
of the perils which beset his path; “If you are afraid you 
may go home!” cried the infatuated prince, and weeping sore- 
ly the Earl withdrew, exhorting his sons to fight till the last. 
They obeyed him all too well, and perished with more than 
two hundred gentlemen of the name of Douglas on the disas- 
trous field. From the excitement and confusion of that dread- 
ful day Edinboro’ had so far recovered by the 30th of Sep- 
tember that we find Gawain Douglas on that day receiving 
the first public honor which had fallen to his lot since his 
great literary venture, in being made “without charge,” a 
citizen of the Scottish capital. In January of 1514 his aged 
father died of a broken heart, in the monastery of Cambus- 
kenneth, whither he had withdrawn on hearing the news of 
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Flodden, and the title fell to his grandson Archibald, the 
handsomest young noble in Scotland, and destined to play an 
important part in the politics of his own country and of Eng- 
land. 

The widow of James IV., Margaret Tudor, the sister of 
Henry VIII. of England, was so fascinated by the beauty of 
the youthful Angus, that in less than a year after her first hus- 
band’s death she married him without waiting for the consent 
of the nation. The nobles, envious of Angus, determined to 
deprive Margaret of the Regency, which had been hers in 
conformity with the will of James IV., but for which she 
had shown few qualifications, and her cause was vainly de- 
fended by Gawain Douglas. The rival candidate was James 
Stewart, Duke of Albany, cousin of the late King. He 
was a weak and vicious man, wholly unsuited to the office, and 
far more inclined to France, where he held large estates in right 
of his wife, than to the country of his birth. The only pre- 


ferment which Gawain had received during his nephew’s brief 
tenure of power, had been the nomination to the Abbey of Ar- 
broath, a nomination which was never carried out; and his for- 
tunes now fell with those of his party. The queen withdrew 
to Perth, hoping for aid from her brother, and the latter 
vainly strove to obtain from the Scottish Lords a recognition 
of his claims to the Protectorate of his nephew’s crown, claims 


indignantly rejected by all parties alike; in consequence of 
which Henry attempted, to no purpose, to seize the persons 
of his sister and the two young princes. 

There were at that time, and for long afterward, what might 
be termed the English and French parties in Scotland, the lat- 
ter favoring the ancient alliance with France, the former, 
with keener insight, perceiving that Scotland and England 
were fated to be united, and that it was for both countries “a 
consummation devoutly to be wished” if the union were 
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brought about upon honorable terms. To the English party 
Angus belonged, and to that party’s aims he devoted himself 
most heartily and sincerely, and there is no doubt that the 
two countries might have been joined together and long years 
of war and hloodshed spared but for Henry’s domineering and 
impatient temper. When that temper threatened the jealous- 
ly guarded honor and freedom of Scotland, the haughty Tu- 
dor found no more able and determined opponent than his 
noble brother-in-law. 

The Archbishoprick of St. Andrew’s having become vacant, 
the Queen bestirred herself, but uselessly, to obtain clerical 
advancement for ber husband’s uncle ; the place was filled by 
Andrew Forman, a man able indeed, but wholly without prin- 
ciple. The death of the Bishop of Dunkeld in 1515, however, 
opened yet again to Douglas the road of preferment, and this 
time with more fortunate results. In a letter to Leo X., Mar- 
garet recommended him as a candidate, and she also sought 
to obtain for him the good offices of her brother, which-after- 
wards brought upon their object much vexation and hardship. 

In May of that year the Duke of Albany, coming over from 
France, assumed the control of affairs, and Gawain Douglas 
was made one of the Lords of Council. But the party of 
Albany were eager to discredit so able an upholder of the 
claims of Angus, and having learned of the efforts of the 
Queen Dowager in his behalf at Rome, they accused him of 
having violated acts, relative to the purchase of bishopricks 
at Rome, which had been passed by the Scottish: Parliament 
during the two preceding reigns. Douglas, hearing what was 
afoot, appeared before the Council, where he was questioned ; 
at a subsequent meeting, his plea that as “a spiritual man” 
he was exempt from their jurisdiction having been put aside, 
he produced a letter, signed by the Queen and eleven Lords 
of Council, recommending him for the vacant see. Spite of 
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the letter and the explanation of some of the Lords then present 
that by their signatures they had rather vindicated than ignor. 
ed the royal privileges in the nomination of bishops, party ha- 
tred carried the day, and Douglas was thrown into prison, first 
at St. Andrews, afterwards, in what he once feelingly alluded 
to as “the windy and right unpleasant castle and rock of Ed- 
inburgh.” His friends, however, were by no means idle, and 
an appeal to Pope Leo brought a severe letter of censure to 
the Duke of Albany. 

Meantime Queen Margaret, whose behavior by no means 
had commended her to the people, being somewhat apprehen- 
sive concerning her own safety, determined upon flight into 
England, which she succeeded in effecting. Not long after, her 
daughter, the famous Lady Margaret Douglas, was born, and 
this Lady, who became in after years the mother of Darnley, 
and a formidable pretender to the throne of England, found 
her claims greatly strengthened by the fact that she had 
drawn her first breath in English air. Albany, alarmed at 
the possible consequences of Margaret’s withdrawal, sought 
to effect a reconciliation between contending factions, and 
among other things promised to restore Gawain Douglas to 
liberty, a promise which he duly performed, and, strange to 
say, himself solicited and obtained from the Pope his confir- 
mation to the long-disputed see. 

So now at last the new bishop, having won his desired pre- 
ferment, gave himself up with zeal and devotion to the duties 
of his new office. He still contrived however to busy himself 
with public affairs, and was sent into France by the Regent 
for the purpose of renewing the league with that country. 
The Duke of Albany seems to have found his position at the 
head of Scottish affairs by no means a bed of roses, and is 
said to have wished that he had broken all his legs and arms 
before ever he came into Scotland. He succeeded at length in 
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persuading the Council to permit him to go fora short time 
to France, ostensibly for the purpose of confirming the treaty 
which had been made with that country, and the government 
was vested in a band of nobles, among whom was the Earl of 
Angus. 


At this point occurred the famous Edinboro’ street-fight, 
known to history by the name of “ Clean-the-Causeway.” 
, Hamilton, Earl of Arran, the great rival of Angus, having be- _ 
come jealous of the power and influence of the latter, deter- 
mined to seize him, and put him to death. His party held 
their meeting in the house of the Chancellor Beatoun, and 
Angus, having learned their plans, dispatched his uncle, the 
Bishop of Dunkeld, with directions to use every effort to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the difficulty, promising, on his 
part, to withdraw from the city with his whole following, if 
permitted to do so without molestation. The Bishop’s elo- 
quence was wasted upon the determined plotters, and he 
turned to Beatoun, beseeching him, as a churchman, to lend 
his voice to the cause of peace and public order. Beatoun, 
who wore beneath his Episcopal robes a shirt of mail, and 
who belonged body and soul to the Hamiltons, laid his hand 
upon his heart, declaring solemnly that it was beyond his 
power to prevent the fray. The steel breast-plate rattled be- 
neath the false hand of its wearer, and Douglas cried: ‘“ Ah 
my Lord, methinks your conscience clatters!” Returning to 
his nephew, he then bade him defend himself like a man; 
“for me,” said he, “I will go pray.” A deadly and desperate 
fight ensued; the generalship of Angus gave him the control 
of the High Street, and he fell upon the Hamiltons as they 
poured out from the cross-streets and wynds of the old town; 
the long pikes with which his followers were armed also 
gave them greatly the advantage in a close encounter, and 
those who lacked weapons were supplied with them by the 
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favor of the towns-people. Enthusiastic partisans of the 
Douglases, they climbed up into the windows of their houses, 
and-handing pikes to their favorites aided in the strife. The 
Hamiltons were swept from the streets, and were glad to es- 
cape with their lives from the hostile city, leaving Angus mas- 
ter of the field both of war and politics. 

Meanwhile, however, other influences were at work; Queen 
Margaret had begun to tire of her handsome husband, with 
whom she had long lived on anything but friendly terms, and 
she now intrigued to procure the return of Albany, whom she 
welcomed with every show of friendship. Angus withdrew 
to the border, whence he sent Gawain Douglas into England. 
to represent to Henry the ill-conduct of his sister, and to at- 
tempt to obtain some aid for himself. Scarcely had the Bish- 
op arrived in London when he was summoned to Rome, for 
what purpose is not known; possibly Albany may have used 
influence to remove so able and eloquent a man from the field 
of home politics. Shortly afterward the trouble between 
Margaret and her husband was arranged by the latter’s con- 
sent to a divorce, which she had long desired, and she proved 
herself a worthy sister of Henry VIII., by almost immediate- 
ly taking to herself a third husband. A war now broke out 
between England and France, in which Scotland, under the 
leadership of Albany, espoused the cause of the latter coun- 
try; Douglas, as a supporter of his nephew, now saw himself 
compelled to remain in England, a country at war with his 
own, @ fact which was made the occasion of depriving him of 
his bishoprick, and of all hopes of home preferment. In Sep- 
tember, 1522, the poet-bishop ended his varied and far from 
peaceful life in the house of his old and ever faithful friend, 
Lord Dacre, in the Parish of St. Clement’s, London. He was 
buried ir the Hospital-Church of the Savoy, by the side of the 


Bishop of Leighlin, and one tablet contains the epitaph of 
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both. After a few lines devoted to the English Bishop, we 
read : 


** On the left lies buried Gawain Douglas, a native of Scotland, Bishop of 
Dunkeld, an exile from his native land.” 


The contemporaries of Bishop Donglas credit him with a 
profound knowledge both of divinity and of the canon law, 
but his works are almost purely literary. The Palace of Hon- 
our, his first published work, was completed when he was 
twenty-seven years of age. 

The poet represents himself as walking alone on a bright 
May morning, when birds are singing, and all nature smiles; 
sudden!: he becomes aware of a brilliant light, and then he 
falls into a trance in which he sees a vision. He is alone in a 
desert, when all at once appears to him Minerva with her 
train, and he learns that they are traveling to the Palace of 


Honour. Then Diana, with her company of famous virgins, 


sweeps by, to be followed by Venus, attended by Mars and a 
long line of lovers, happy and unhappy, musing upon whose 
varying fates, Douglas recites a ballad upon Love’s inconstan- 
cy. For these traitorous sentiments he is dragged before the 
throne of the Queen of Love herself, where he pleads the in- 
competence of the tribunal, ladies not being held eligible to 
the magistracy; also he puts forward a plea; of which, as we 
have seen, he availed himself in good earnest some years af- 
ter, that being “ane spiritual man” he was exempt from their 
jurisdiction. Allin vain, the Queen of Beauty proved as in- 
exorable as the Scottish Council, and he was adjudged guilty; 
but happily from this sentence he is saved by the advent of 
the Muses, with a long following of famous poets, and at the 
request of Calliope he is set free, to join the tuneful throng in 
a journey around the world. They come in time to their 
goal, the Palace of Honour, on one side of which, plunged in 
a lake of brimstone, the poet beholds those unhappy wretches 
Vol 3—No. 12—47. 
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who preferring to walk in the paths of pleasure have come 
to destruction therein. On the other side is the palace, and 
in a fine garden Venus, enthroned, while beside her stands a 
mirror in which are imaged all the great events of ages past. 
Around the walls are base and worthless men, striving to 
force an entrance. Sinon and Jugurtha and many a traitor 
more, while Catiline is seeking to clamber in at a back win- 
dow : 


**But suddenly came Tully with a book, 
And struck him down while all his teeth they shook.” 


Looking within, Douglas beholds a vast hall, beautiful be- 
yond belief, where Kingly Honour is seated on his throne, and 
into all this splendor he is led by an attendant nymph, who 
explains to him that honour is here thought to consist not in 
birth or place, but only in virtue and noble deeds. The maid- 
en then accompanies him into the garden, but in crossing the 
plank that serves as a bridge over the moat the poet slips, 


and falling into the water is awakened from his dream. The 
poem concludes with a ballad in praise of Honour and a po- 
etic address to James IV. 

The allegory of “ King Hart,” written at about the same 
time with the “ Palace of Honor,” typifies Man, as a King, 
surrounded by courtiers who personify the various attributes 
and propensities of humanity. The King finds himself held 
in slavery by these courtiers, by whom he is often betrayed, 
in spite of the five senses, his ever trusty servants; Honour 
is driven from his gate, and only contrives to enter by force, 
and King Hart engaging in a war against Pleasure, is defeated 
and thrown into a dungeon. From this deplorable situation 
he is rescued by Pity, and taking possession of the palace, 
makes Pleasure his bride. But Conscience, Sadness and Old 
Age intrude, and Pleasure deserts her spouse; in vain does 
Reason urge resistance to his threatening foes; it is all to 
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no purpose; Decrepitude, with a train of attendant powers, 
storms the hold, and the King is stricken with a mortal wound. 

Of all the works of Bishop Douglas, however, none is so re- 
markable as his version of the Aineid. The style is homeli- 
er than in the polished original, but the author desired to 
make his book intelligible to all his countrymen, and he has 
striven to explain whatever might seem to them obscure, some- 
times, perhaps, overdoing the matter, and becoming prolix 
and diffuse. The work displays a prodigious knowledge of 
Latin, but a queer effect is sometimes produced by a modern- 
ization’of ideas, as where the Sybil who conducts neas to 
Hades, figures as a nun, and bids the Trojan hero tell his 
beads. 

The language of Gawain Douglas to which he was the first 
to apply the title of “ Scottis,” is a mine of wealth for philo- 
logical students, as it represents the old Teutonic speech, !ess 
changed by Norman influences than the tongue of the south- 
ern portion of the island. But in translating Virgil he some- 
times complains of the rudeness of his native speech, and is 
fain to Scotticize Latin words to supply the defects. His 
familiarity with French also was the means of introducing 
many words from that language which were alien to the com- 
mon tongue, and his love and knowledge of Chaucer caused 
him sometimes to employ English rather than Scottish gram- 
matical forms. There is prefixed to each of the books of Vir- 
gil a poetical prologue, and therein Douglas displays not only 
a wide and varied knowledge of mankind, but also great pow. 
ers of observation, and a deep and exquisite feeling for and 
appreciation of the beauties of the natural world. Some oth- 
er works are attributed to our author, dramatic poems and 
histories of which no trace remains, save a letter on the early 
history (?) of Scotland, written by him to his friend Polydore 
Virgil, wherein he manfully defends against all comers the 
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reality of Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, and founder of the 
Scottish monarchy. A dialogue on theology, in which he is 
one of the speakers, would seem to declare that Gawain 
Douglas was no friend of the mystifications of scholastic the- 
ology, and a poem on Conscience inveighs against the greed 
and ignorance of churchmen. We regret that space will not 
permit more extracts to fill out the skeleton of the poems of 
Douglas which we are compelled to present to our readers. 
The somewhat commonplace allegories are adorned with 


splendid poetry, and the characters are drawn with a steady 


hand and a keen eye. We must content ourselves, however, 
with a single extract, taken from. the prologue to the twelfth 
book of the neid, and modernized by Francis Fawkes: 
** All gentle hearts confess the quickening Spring, 

For May invigorates every living thing. 

Hark! how the merry minstrels of the grove, 

Devote the day to melody and love; 

The ouzle shrill, that haunts the thorny dale, 

The mellow thrush, the love-lorn nightingale, 

Their little breasts with emulation swell, 

And sweetly strive in singing to excel. 

In the thick forest feeds the cooing dove ; 

The starling whistles various notes of love ; 

The sparrow chirps, the clefted walls among ; 

To the sweet wildness of the linnet’s song. 

To the harsh cuckoo, and the twittering quail, 

Resounds the wood, the river, and the vale; 

And tender twigs, all trembling on the trees, 

Dance to the murmuring music of the lees. 

Up spring the airy larks, shrill voiced and loud, 

And breathe their matins from a morning cloud, 

To greet glad Nature and the God of Day, 

And flowery Venus, blooming queen of May ; 

The songs of praise their tuneful breasts employ 

Charm every ear, and wrap the soul in joy. 

Thus sang the sweet musicians on the spray ; 
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Welcome, thou Lord of light and lamp of day ; 
Welcome to tender herbs and myrtle bowers, 
Welcome to plants, and odour-breathing flowers ; 
Welcome to every root upon the plain, 

Welcome to gardens and the golden grain ; 
Welcome to birds that build upon the breere, 
Welcome great Lord and ruler of the year ; 
Welcome thou source of universal good, 

Of buds to boughs and beauty of the wood ; 
Welcome, bright Phcebus, whose prolific power 
In every meadow spreads out every flower : 

Where’er thy beams in mild eftulgence play, 
Kind Nature smiles, and all the world is gay.” 


ANNIE WALL. 


THE ST. LOUIS SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 


eo ERS’ Associations, Institutes, and Educational 
Conventions, all have a valid office, but from their nature 
they lack the means for the kind of work contemplated by the 
Society of Pedagogy. There is crying need for a society open 
te all and in which there shall be given opportunity and en- 
couragement for every phase of opinion which may be pres- 
ent inthe community. Education to be sound, should ignore 
none of its factors, and the proper knowledge of these can 
be ascertained by full and free discussion. The standpoint 
of the Director, of the Superintendent, of the Teacher, and of 
the members of the community who are not directly concern- 
ed in the administration are necessarily different: whethe 
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this difference arise from ignorance or from partial views is 
immaterial. Hence while the number of those willing to ex- 
pend time and trouble is relatively small, yet it is sufficient to 
form a vigorous society, which, without attempting to influ- 
ence legislation, shall by free discussion and comparison of 
ideas, lead to sounder views, because these views will take ac- 
count of instead of ignoring the ideas of all such as feel inter- 
ested in the great question of education. Nowhere but ina 
voluntary and independent society can there be that free dis- 
cussion which ignores all distinctions of office, and which seeks 
as its object the truth and not success in debate. Theindirect 
influence of such a body has been demonstrated even by the 
imperfect success of the St. Louis Society of Pedagogy, but 
from the nature of the case it must be evident that witha 
fair representation of the various interests involved, the work 


of such a society must result in sounder views upon all top- 


ics involved in this important social problem. In recognition 
of the fact that many elements do not care for continuous 
representation, the society has classified itself so that those 
who so choose may enjoy its privileges and be relieved from 
any personal responsibilities by having their names entered 
as Honorary Members. In this way these ladies and gentle- 
men are entitled to notice of the time and subject to be dis- 
cussed at each meeting, while in return they manifest their 
interest in the office which the Society has proposed for it- 
self. Many changes proposed are of doubtful utility or of 
positive detriment, and yet there is outside of such a body as 
the Society of Pedagogy neither time nor opportunity for their 
discussion. The newspapers fill an office of increasing impor- 
tance, but upon a moment’s thought one can see why they 
can not fill while they do not confiict with the office of a sci- 
entific society. Educational Journals reach only teachers, 
and hence without a supplement are as likely to manufacture 
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as to present public opinion. Furthermore, we have more 
than abundant experience of misdirected effort arising from 
crude views, aud this can be largely modified by the exist- 
ence of a society whose members shall attempt to qualify 
themselves for the expression of sound opinions, and the ex- 
ertion of a rational influence. It must be remembered that in 
a country like ours we are always liable to hasty and indis- 
creet political action, and that our only protection lies in us- 
ing all means to neutralize the effects of passion and selfish- 
ness, by securing as rapidly as possible the diffusion of the 
truth so far as ascertainable. Circumstances which it is un- 
necessary to rehearse, have hitherto prevented the St. Louis 
Society of Pedagogy from extending its representation to ev- 
ery class of thinkers in the community, but we have every 
reason to expect that with a clearer knowledge of the aims of 
the Society, our membership will be made entirely representa- 
tive by the presence of all who believe or disbelieve in edu- 
cation, whether their standpoint be that of the business man, 
of School Director, School Officer, or Teacher in Private or 
Public School; whether the standpoint varies because of the 
kind of education desired, as in the case of those who specially 
represent any movement for or against Industrial Education, 
Kindergarten Education, &c.; or whether the difference of view 
arise from convictions in regard to methods of administra- 
tion. The Society of Pedagogy furnishes an opportunity for 
and invites the presentation of serious views upon any ques- 
tion connected with educational interests. The nature of the 
discussions will necessarily vary with the changing interests 
of those in attendance: if teachers only are active in their 
membership, the questions discussed and the opinions ex- 
pressed will be likely to be specialized ; but the remedy is at 
hand, and lies in the activity of others than teachers. 

In the conviction that this Society provides the best means 
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of rationalizing educational opinion and effort, I take the 
space required for a presentation of its Constitution and By- 
laws, of its work during the six years of its existence, and of 
its membership: 

In the fall of 1871 an attempt was made to pass beyond the 
details of methods and to seek the principles by which alone 
these methods could be fairly judged. To this end, a few of 
the Principles of our District Schools, together with the Prin 
cipal of the High School and his First Assistant, met at the 
house of one of the number, and began with the discussion of 
the question of Morality in the Public Schools. This meeting 
led to others, until finally they became so frequent as to sug- 
gest the idea of a society which should offer its membership 
to all who took any interest in educational questions; a socie- 
ty in which debate should be replaced by discussion, and 
where any view should receive recognition and free discus- 
sion. To prevent the one-sidedness which must always at- 
tend professional work, there was solicited the co-operation of 
gentlemen representing teaching, educational ’ direction 
through their position as members of the Board of Public 
Schools, leading gentlemen connected with the faculty and 
management of our colleges and private institutions, and such 
gentlemen as had an individual interest in educational topics. 
The preliminary meeting was held at the office of the Equita- 
ble Life Insurance Company, Feb. 2, 1872. This meeting was 
called to order by Mr. Francis E. Cook, who briefly stated the 
object of the meeting, and then called for the reading of the 
proposed Constitution, which had been prepared by Messrs. 
H. M. Tallman, Z. G. Willson, and H. H. Morgan. After act- 
ing upon each article and section separately, the Constitution 
was adopted, and the Chairman proceeded to appoint the fol- 
lowing Committees: 

On Nomination of Officers: Messrs. Z. G. Wilson, Thomas 
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Richeson, and H. M. Tallman. On By-Laws: Messrs. R. J. 
Rombaur, H. H. Morgan, and James Richardson: On Exer- 
cises: Messrs. D. J. Snider, John A. Owen, and C. 8. Pen- 
nell: On Rooms: Messrs. John A. Gilfillan and L. A. Chen- 
ey: On Incorporation: Mr. James A. Brawner. 

On February 17th, the Society met again to receive reports 
from its various committees, and proceeded to elect the fol- 
lowing officers : 


President, J. A. Gilfillan. 

Vice-Presidents, R. J. Rombaur, Thompson, C. S. 
Pennell, J. M. Brawner, L. F. Soldan, and H. M. Tallman. 

Corresponding Secretary, B. V. B. Dixon. 

Recording Secretary, F. E. Cook. 

Treasurer, E. H. Currier. 


The By-Laws were then presented, and after some slight 
amendments were adopted. , 

From this time until the present the Society has been qui- 
etly prosecuting its work, and has accomplished so much for 
its members, that it has been thought not inappropriate to 
give publicity to the character of its work in order that the 
same idea may be wrought out in other communities. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
reads as follows: 


Preamble.—W hereas, we believe that there is a Science of 
Pedagogy, as well as an art of teaching; and whereas, we be- 
lieve that the knowledge of any art is best promoted by a 
knowledge of the principles upon which it rests; therefore, 
we, the undersigned, do hereby form ourselves into a Peda- 
gogical Association, which shall have for its end the discus- 
sion of the subjects belonging to the Science of Pedagogy. 
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ARTICLE I. 


Name and Location.—This Association shall be located in 
the City of St. Louis, Missouri, and shall be called the Saint 
Louis Society of Pedagogy, and shall be incorporated under 
that name. 

ARTICLE II. 

§1. Classes of Members.—This Society shall consist of three 
classes of members, Associate, Corresponding and Honorary 
members. 

§ 2. Associate Members.—The Associate members shall con- 
stitute the Society, and shall have exclusive conduct of its 
affairs ; shall elect its officers, admit to membership, and, in 
general, shall have such powers as belong to the body cor- 
porate. 5 

§ 3. Eligibility.—Any gentlemen iuterested in Pedagogy, or 
engaged in the work of education, shall be eligible as an As- 
sociate member, provided he be a resident of the city of St. 
Louis; in case of non-residence, any such person may become 
a Corresponding member. Honorary members shall be ad- 
mitted upon such conditions, and to such privileges, as the 
Association shall, by its By-Laws, determine. 

§ 4. Election.—For election to membership, there shall be 
required an affirmative vote of three-fourths of the members 
present at a regular meeting. Such elections shall be by bal- 
lot, and shall be legal only when the name of the person vo- 
ted for shall have been proposed in writing, at a previous 
meeting, by two Associate members. 

§ 5. Qualifying of Members.—Any member elect shall be ad- 
mitted upon signing the Constitution, if an Associate mem- 
ber, or by an acceptance in writing, if a Corresponding or 
Honorary member. 
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§ 6. Dues.—Each member shall pay such assessments as by 
By-Law or resolution of the Society shall be made. 


ARTICLE III. 


§ 1. Officers.—The officers of this Association shall consist 
of a President, six Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, 
a Corresponding Secretary and a Treasurer. 

§ 2. Election of Officers.—The officers shall be elected by 
ballot at the first regular meeting in each year, or as soon 
thereafter as may be. 

§ 3. Duties of President.—It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at all meetings of the Association, and to 
countersign all warrants drawn upon the Treasurer, in accor- 
dance with the By-Laws of the Society. 

§ 4. Duties of Vice-Presidents.—The Vice-Presidents shall, 
in their order, discharge the functions of the President when, 
from any cause, he shall be unable to act. 

§ 5. Recording Secretary.—The Recording Secretary shall 
keep a record of the proceedings of the Association, sign all 
warrants drawn upon the Treasurer, collect all dues, and pay 
over the same to the Treasurer, issue all notices, and dis- 
charge the usual functions of a Recording Secretary. 

§ 6. Corresponding Secretary.—The Corresponding Secreta- 
ry shall conduct all correspondence of the Association. 

§ 7. Treasurer.—The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the 
Society, and disburse the same upon warrants drawn by the 
Secretary (in accordance with the By-Laws), and counter- 
signed by the President. 


ARTICLE IV. 
§ 1. Meetings.—The regular meetings of the Association 
shall be held on the third Saturday of each month, excepting 
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June, July and August, and except in case of a State holi- 
day. 

§ 2. Special Meetings.—Special meetings may be called at 
any time by the President and Secretary, upon the joint ap- 
plication of three members. 

§ 3. A quorum for the transaction of any business whatev- 
er, at such special meeting, shall consist of at least nine mem- 
bers, including the President or one of the Vice Presidents ; 
and in all other cases not already provided for, a quorum shall 
consist of a majority of members. 


ARTICLE V. 


Amendments.—Amendments to this Constitution may be 
made at any regular meeting, provided that these amend- 
ments have been proposed in writing at a previous regular 
meeting, and that they receive an affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


BY-LAWS OF THE SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 
Membership. 

1. In proposing candidates for membership, the residence 
or post office address of the same shall be contained in 
the proposition. 

2. Upon election to membership, the Secretary shall noti- 
fy the candidate by letter. 

3. The elected candidate shall sign the Constitution and 
By-Laws, pay an initiation fee of one dollar, and thereby be- 
come a member. 

4. Two days notice directed by the Secretary by mail to the 
address which members leave with the Secretary, shall be 
given for all meetings of this Society; and in case of special 
meetings, the object of the same shall be stated in the no- 
tice. 
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5. All papers read before the Society shall be referred to a 
committee for publication. All papers which the Society 
wishes to publish, it shall have the right to publish, but all 
others shall be at the disposal of the reader to publish as he 
chooses, on condition that they are not published as having 
any connection with the Society. 

6. Absence from meetings shall entail no pecuniary penal- 
ty, but the absence from six consecutive regular meetings, 
may entail a loss of membership, if so resolved by the Society. 

7. The institution or continuance of a personal discussion 
in the public prints with reference to any transaction, debate, 
or essay of the Society, shall be considered sufficient cause 
for reprimand on the part of the Society, and upon repetition 
may be considered sufficient ground for the suspension or ex- 
clusion of such member. 

8. Honorary members shall be a‘Imittedin the same manner 
as Associate members. They shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges not reserved by the Constitution to Associate members, 
and shall be exempt from all fees and assessments. 

9. Members may resign by written notice to the Secretary. 

Meetings. 

1. The regular Meetings of the Society shall be 
held on the third Saturday of each month, except June, July 
and August, at 10 A. M. 

2. In case of national holidays coinciding with the day of 
meeting, the same shall be held pursuant to notice of the 
President, as near the above appointed time and at such place 
as circumstances will permit. 

3. The order of business at the regular meetings shall be as 
follows: 

Calling of the Roll. 

Minutes of the last meeting. 

Reports from Officers. 

Reports of Standing Committees. 
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Reports of Special Committees. 

Deferred Business. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Papers prepared for the Society, and the discussion of 
them. 

Verbal Communications, and Discussions. 

Adjournment. 

4. No person, other than a member or officer of the Socie- 
ty, shall, unless by permission, be allowed to make any com- 
munication to the Association, except in writing. 

5. No motion shall be subject to debate until it has been 
seconded, and stated by the Chair. It shall be reduced to 
writing at the request of the President, or any other member. 

6. When a question is before the Society, no motion shal 
be received, except to adjourn, to lay on the table, the pre- 
vious question, to refer, to postpone indefinitely, to postpone 
to a certain time, or to amend; and the motions named shall 
take precedence in the order in which they are here arranged ; 
the first, second and third shall be decided without debate, 
and the second and third shall be decided by a two-thirds 
vote. 

7. On the call of two members, a majority of the Society 
may demand that the previous question be put, which shall be 
in this form: Shall the main question be now put? And until 
it is decided, no further debate shall take place ; and the vote 
shall be taken, first on any amendments that may be pending, 
and next on the final question. 

8. The President shall decide all questions of order, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the Society by any member. In such 
cases the question shall be: Shall the decision of the Chair be 
sustained? And until it is decided, all debate upon the pend- 
ing question shall be suspended. The party appealing and 
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the party seconding each appeal may state the cause of their 
appeal, to which the President may answer. 

9. The reconsideration of a vote may be moved at the 
same meeting at which the vote was taken, by any member 
who voted with the majority, but such motion shall be de- 
cided at that meeting. 


10. Every member present shall vote on all questions, un- 
less excused by the Society. 

11. The yeas and nays shall be called and entered on the 
record whenever demanded by one member of the Society. 
Every member shall have the right to record his vote, after 
the same is taken. 

12. No member shall be allowed to give his vote on any 
question, after the result has been announced by the Chair, 
unless by unanimous consent. 

13. When a member is about to speak on any question, he 
shall rise and address himself to the President, confine him- 
self strictly to the point in debate, and avoid personalities. 

14. No member shall speak more than fifteen minutes at 
any one time on any motion under discussion, nor more than 
once until all other members choosing to speak shall have 
spoken. 

15. No member shall beinterrupted while speaking, unless 
by a call to order. If a member be called to order, he shall 
immediately take his seat until the point is decided by the 
Chair. 

16. No member shall leave the Society before the close of 
the session without permission of the President. 

17. Every Standing Committee.of the Society shall keep a 
record of its proceedings ; and no report shall be presented to 
the Society unless acted upon and signed by a majority of the 
Committee. 
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18. In all cases not provided for, the Society shall adopt 
the manual of L. 8S. Cushing to govern its deliberations. 

19. No communication or discussion in the Society shall be 
promulgated unless pursuant to resolution of the same. 

20. The exercises of the Society shall be open to the public, 
unless otherwise resolved by the Society. 


21. Warrants npon the Treasury must be based upon a res- 
olution of the Society, passed at a regular meeting. 

22. All vacancies in official positions shall be filled pro tem- 
pore or permanently by the Society at the next regular meet- 
ing. 

23. At the first meeting in each year, there shall be elected 
a Committee on Exercises, consisting of three members, 
whose duty it shall be to ascertain the probable exercises of 
each meeting, and who shall notify the Secretary thereof. 

24. All papers read before the Society shall be considered 
as its property ; a copy of any paper may be taken by the au- 
thor. 

25. No vote of thanks shall be given for the work or ser- 
vices of any member. 

The various papers presented to the Society have been as 
follows: 


1. Objects of the Society of Pedagogy, ‘ D. J. Snider. 
2. The Idea of the State and its Relation to Public 


Schools, , , ; ‘ H. H. Morgan. 
3. The Limits of Office, ° , - Jno. A. Owen. 
4. Normal Schools, ° . . L. H. Cheney. 
5. Objects of the Society, . ° . A. G. Wilcox. 
6. Teaching as a Profession, . ° L. W. Teuteberg. 
7. Limits of Culture, . H. H. Morgan. 
8. Historical Development of Educational Science, 
° . ° Z. G. Wilson. 
9. School Government, ‘ ‘ . B.V.B. Dixon. 
10. A General View of Education, ‘ Jno. A. Owen. 
11. The Principles of Diesterweg,. . - Wn. Deutsch. 
12. The Science of Methods, . : L. F. Soldan. 


. The American School System, . . W.T. Harris. 








16. Science and Language in the Common Schools, 

‘ . . : : ‘ L. F. Soldan, 
17. Relation of Presentation toMemory, . T. R. Vickroy, 
18. Elementary Language Culture, ; Wm. M. Bryant, 
19. Written Arithmetic, - Geo. B. MacLellan, 
20. Orthography and Orthoepy, . : J. S. Stevenson, 
21. Sex in Education, : . WW. . Barris: 
22. Voice and Speech, ° ° . F. E. Cook, 
23. Methods of Teaching Language, ; . Wh. Deutsch, 
24. Algebra, ; A. J. Caldwell 
25. Methods of Teaching Latin, : ; S. L. Weil. 
26. Oral Teaching, : ‘ ‘ M. W. Miller. 
27. Oral Geography, . ‘ F. A. Fitzpatrick. 
28. Co-education of the Sexes, ‘ : J. C. Pickard. 
29. —-—— ‘ H. H. Morgan. 
30. . , W. J. 5S. Bryan. 
31. Value of Culture in Education, . . W.T. Harris. 
32. Culture and Facts, : ; L. F. Soldan. 
33. Reading in the Graded Schools, . . F. E. Cook. 
34. Abstract Numbers, 3 : . G. B. Lane. 
35. Breathing in Reading, = . H. W. Jameson. 
36. The Pronunciation of Latin, . . G. B. MacLellan. 
37. Kindergartens, : ‘ . W. T. Harris. 
38. Plato’s Educational Ideas, ; L. F. Soldan. 
39. A Phonetic English Alphabet, ‘ T. R. Vickroy. 
40. Rhetoric in our Schools, : : H. W. Jameson. 
41. Thoroughness in Teaching, : J. M. Thomson. 
42. Oratory in the Schools, : i J. H. Gans. 
43. English Grammar, . A. F. Hamilton. 
44, The Relation of the High School to the District 

Schools, . B.Y. B. Dixon. 
45. The Functions of a High School, ‘ H. H. Morgan. 
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. Social Science, ° A. F. Hamilton. 
. Tendencies of Educational Systems, . W.T. Harris. 











The Associate members are as follows : 





HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Thos. Allen. M.H. Post. 

Dr. V. Hugo Auler. Leo. Rassieur. 
Thad. C. Belcher. Jas. Richardson. 
S. H. Blewett. Thos. Richeson. 
D. D. Gleason. Hy. Robyn. 
Wn. T. Harris. R. J. Rombaur. 
Jno. Monteith. D. J. Snider. 
Jno. W. O’Connell. M.S. Snow. 

J. N. Patrick. Dr. Youngblood. 
C. S. Pennell. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


A. Bronson Alcott, Concord 
Mass. 
Robt. Allyn, Carbondale, Ill. 


O. M. Baker, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Miss A. ©. Brackett, New 
York City. 





J.S. Crosby, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Thos. Davidson, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Duane Doty, Chicago, Ills. 
O. H. Fethers, Canton, N. Y. 
D. C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md. | 
J. M. Greenwood, Kansas | 
City, Mo. 
Aaron Grove, Denver, Col. 
Jno. Hancock, Dayton, Ohio. | 
W. P. Heston, Toledo, Ohio. | 
E. ©. Hewitt, Bloomington, | 
Ills. 
Wm. A. Jones, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


| 


Miss Delia A. Lathrop, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Thos. Metcalf, Bloomington, 
Ills. 

E. B. Neeley, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Miss E. P. Peabody, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

J. ©. Pickard, Champaign, 
Ills. 

J. L. Pickard, Chicago, Ills. 

A. Picket, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. J. Rickard, Cleveland, O. 

R. D. Shavnon, Jefferson City. 

H. E. Shephard, Baltimore, 
Md. 

E. Steiger, New York City. 

Prof. Wherrell, Leavenworth, 
Kas. 

J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster, 
Penn. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


H. M. Avery. | 
G. V. Bailey. 

W. J. 8S. Bryan. 
Wm. Bryant. 

Wn, D. Butler. 
Wm. M. Butler. 
A. F. Caldwell, 


A. J. Caldwell. | 


Jd C. Christin. 

A. C. Clayton. 
Louis Cohen. 

F. E. Cook. 
Wm. Deutsch. 
B. V. B. Dixon. 
Wm. C. Dyer. 
Fk. A. Fitzpatrick. 
Chas. M. Foster. 
J. H. Gans. 

A. F. Hamilton. 
Richard Hayes. 
B. F. Hedges. 





Peter Herzog. 

H. W. Jameson. 
C. E. Lane. 

G. B. Lane. 

J. B. Lampton. 
D. H. Lenken. 

E. H. Long. 

Geo. B. MacLellan. 
M. W. Miller. 

H. H. Morgan. 
Juno. A. Owen. 
Wn. F. Sandford. 
Geo. E. Seymoure. 
Louis Soldan. 
Jas. S. Stevenson. 
L. W. Teuteberg. 
J. M. Thomson, 
T. R. Vickrcy. 

S. L. Weil. 

A. J. Wilcox. 

Z. G. Willson. 


H. H. MORGAN. 
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Book Reviews. 


History oF THE CHURCH IN BuRLINGTON, NEw Jersey: Compris- 
ing the Facts and Incidents of nearly Two Hundred Years, 
from Original, Contemporaneous Sources. By the Rev. 
George Morgan Hills, D. D., Rector of St. Mary’s Parish and 
Dean of the Convocation of Burlington. Trenton,N.J. 1876. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 739. 

This work, attractive to the eye by its clear print, good paper 
and tasteful binding, can hardly fail of taking its fit place in the 
very front rank of productions of its class. Direct and exhaus- 
tive as it is on its own peculiar topic, it is not merely local or 
special in its matter. It would be impossible, indeed, to give a 
history of any part of the Church, through the last two hundred 
years, without touching on many points, social, political and 
literary. Dr. Hills has seen and yielded to this impossibility, 
and the result has been a work which ought to have a strong at- 
traction for the clergyman of every name, for the student of 
American history,and for the general reader. It is full of deeply 
interesting original matter, skillfully gleaned from private pa- 
pers and unpublished civil and ecclesiastical records. 

On the stage of this history live and move the zealous, untir- 
ing missionary Keith, Dr. Bray, Col. Morris, Col. Heathcote, 
Gov. Franklin (Benjamin Franklin’s courtly and loyal son), 
Elias Boudinot, with many another old-time and colonial worthy; 
and nearer to our owntime, Bishops Doane, McIlvaine, Croes, and 
Hobart. All these Dr. H. has, through their own letters and 
other writings of a private nature, brought before us with a 
singular vividness and reality. 

Its extensive research, lucid arrangement, minutely accurate 
chronology, with other excellences of conception and execution, 
render it a model in its kind. Not only the Church of which he 
is a prominent divine, but every lover of historic pursuits, owes 
Dr. H. a large debt of thanks for this work. 
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In addition to the above, we may add editorially, that from 
personal knowledge, we can speak in the highest terms of the 
ability and professional standing of the author, and that such as 
are interested in his theme can be assured of a conscientious 


treatment upon the part of the author. Epiror. 


As the work is not found on sale, the best way to obtain it, is 
to address the author, Rev. Dr. Hills, Burlington, N. J. 


Syst—eM or SHAKESPEARE’s Dramas. Denton J. Snider. St. 

Louis: G. I. Jones and Company, 1877. 

We have already noticed this work in advance of its publica- 
tion. The articles appeared originally partly in THe WesTERN, 
and partly in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, but the 
author has carefully revised them and in many cases rewritten 
and rearranged them, The object of Mr. Snider is to present 
the Dramatic Structure of Shakespeare’s Drama, and, granted 
the desirability of the end proposed, no one can fail to take 
pleasure in the method of execution. To the literary people ot 
St. Louis Mr. Snider needs no introduction, and it is unneces- 
sary to remark upon his extraordinary intellectual clearness and 
the conscientiousness of any literary work that he may attempt. 
To the student of Shakespeare, this book is invaluable, for even 
if they dissent from Mr. Snider’s conclusions, they will have 
gained at least a scaffolding which they can replace by a better 
one. Public spirited citizens of St. Louis will take pleasure in 
the work of the publishers, G.J. Jones & Co. represent the 
first of St. Louis publishers who have entered the general book 
market, and we share their pride in knowing that their work 
will bear comparison with that of the longest established book- 
houses of the East. Believing as we do in the development and 
encouragement of home talent (with the modification that the 
home talent shall offer as good work as foreign talent,) we take 
special pleasure in so successful a beginning of a new industry. 

Eprror, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood 
& Co, 1878. 
“The object of the Boston Monday Lectures is to present the 
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results of the freshest German English and American Scholar- 
ship on the more important and difficult topics concerning the 
relations of Religion and Science.” So says the introduction— 
and all well wishers of free and profound thought on this most 
absorbing of subjects respond with earnest sympathy. 

When moreover we are informed, as the “ Publishers’ Nute” 
takes care to inform us, that “Mr. Cooke’s audiences included 
large numbers of representatives of the broadest scholarship, 
the profoundest philosophy, the acutest scientific research, and 
generally of the finest intellectual culture of Boston and New 
England,” and that this audience have given the lectures their 
heartiest approval and applause, we are led with considerable 
eagerness and even anticipation to the lectures themselves. We 
are it is true somewhat repelled by the form in which they have 
been reported, and notwithstanding the apology of the pub- 
lishers in the prefatory “note,” we feel that in a discussion of 
so serious a nature the parenthical applauses are, to put it mildly, 
in very bad taste. The book too is hardly as satisfying as we 
wished it to be. In the first place we cannot believe the style of 
the lecturer well adapted to the theme, for in our simplicity we had 
been led to expect a clear philosophical exposition of religious 
truths, and refutation of “science falsely so called.” We cer- 
tainly expected to find the heterodoxical standpoints fairly stat- 
ed and fairly argued, and we have been led from lecture to lec- 
ture in hopes of finding any position fairly taken, and logically 
sustained ; but if there is any such point of rest we have con- 
cluded that it is to be perceived only by the eye of faith. The 
lectures throughout are a curious tissue of gaudy metaphor and 
philosophical dogma, though we would not imply by this that 
the metaphors are not striking or the dogmas worthy of respect ; 
but ifa philosophical lecture has any purpose, it certainly seems 
that it should be to demonstrate, not to dogmatize. 

This peculiar nature of the lectures is strikingly shown in the 
one entitled “Trinity and Tritheism,” where after briefly stating 
what the Christian Trinity is believed to be, the author likens it 
to a sunbeam in its threefold nature of color, luminosity, and 
heat, and devotes the rest of his lecture to explaining the possi- 
bility of the Trinity from this supposed analogy. We wonder 
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how many diverse religious fantasies his ingenuity might evolve 
in the same manner. 

We should not have been so much surprised had the lectures 
been delivered in the uncultured West, but that so select a Boston 
audience should have tolerated such filmy bubbles for the sake 
of their shifting colors amazes us completely, and it appears 
somewhat as if the applause were a part of a pre-arranged pro- 
gramme, but we say this only in a whisper. 

We confess to being bitterly disappointed, not because we op- 
pose, but because we believe in the truth of that which Mr. Cook 
has undertaken to defend, and we can not be blamed for expect- 
ing some small result after such large promises as were given at 
the outset. Our hopefulness must certainly receive a shock if 
we are to believe that the “finest intellectual culture ” of the 
country is to rely upon such defenses. 

To those who are earnestly thoughtful, the influences of this 
book are apt to be injurious but not altogether unmixed with 
good, for it does suggest at least that there are men who have 
thought profoundly on these subjects, and that if the demand for 
their thoughts everarises these may be made accessible. Mr. Cook 
says many true things and makes many clever suggestions which 
may seem luminous to those who are content to accept asser- 
tions which accord with what they wish to believe,and since there 
are and must always be many such people, the book has an of- 
fice, but as a scientific exposition of the grounds of religious faith 
it seems to us to be utterly inconclusive, B. V. B. Dixon. 


Darwin, oR Gop IN Nature. By Robert McK. Ormsby, New 

York, Masonic Publishing Co. 1878. 

This little book of 73 pages containsa poem with its notes and 
an introduction. The latter is the most important part of the 
book and presents a theory of Geological development based 
upon the assumption of a spiral movement o7 the earth’s poles. 

The theory is not without considerable ingenuity, though like 


many other theories it has ignored some hostile facts and warp- 
ed others. Briefly stated the theory supposes the eternity of 
the earth in essentially its present condition, the eternal persis- 
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tence of life upon the earth, and the obliteration of all records 
in the rocks and elsewhere after certain periods greater or less 
in different cases. (We suggest that this is a very essential and 
convenient proviso.) 

The poem is a dialogue between Christian and Philosopher 
in which they arrive at so delightful a state of harmony, as to 
make us who are in the state of practical discord somewhat en- 
vious of our representatives in the poem. What the object may 
have been of putting the theory in the form of a poem, we can 
not guess, but the theory itself is worth at least a reading, though 
we do not predict for it any extravagant acceptance. 

As to the nature of God, we do not see that the author has 
done any more than to assume the popular notion to be a pro- 
foundly true one, and to attempt the explanation of nature on 
this basis, a mode of procedure which can not itseems to us give 
very satisfactory results. B. V. B. Drxon. 


KINDERGARTEN GUIDE. 

Every idea that is developed in the course of time has its 
literature. The Kindergarten is remarkably fertile in this direc- 
tion. 

Among the best books thus far examined are those entitled 
the “ Kindergarten Guide” by “ Maria Kraus Boelte and John 
Kraus.” 

They consist of aseries of three books. No, 1 speaks of the 
Ball, and the Ball-Cube and Cylinder. 

The definitions are clear and comprehensive and the songs ac- 
companying the gifts are pretty and appropriate. 

No, 2 speaks of the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th gifts. 

The combinations which may be shown in these gifts by the 
different illustrations are remarkably fine. 

No. 3 Consists of the 7th gift. Introducing the squares and 
bringing out all geometrical figures thus furnishing many sug- 
gestions. 

The books are of good size, and prettily bound, and would be 
a great addition to any one’s library. Ciara M. Hupsarp. 
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Monvay Cuats. By C, A. Sainte Beuve. Selected and traus- 
lated by Wm. Mathews. Chicago: 8S, C.Griggs & Co. 1877. 


Dr. Mathews has shown considerable variety in his literary 
undertakings and his success has varied with his theme. The 
most deservedly popular of his books is called, “Getting On in 
the World,” and should be accessible to every boy. The book 
under consideration will interest many who know Sainte Beuve 
by reputation but who are unfamiliar with French. The essays 
are selected from the Causeries du Lundi—the essays upon 
which Sainte Beuve’s critical fame must rest. The titles of the 
selectionsare: Louis XIV., Fenelon, Bossuet, Massillon, Pascal, 
Rousseau, Mme. Geoffrin, Joubert, Guizot, Abbe Galiani, and 
Frederick the Great. Eprror. 


WoMEN OF THE ORIENT: An account of the Religious, Intellec- 
tual, and Social Condition of Women in Japan, China, India, 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkey. By Rev. Ross C. Houghton, Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1877. 

As the pastor of one of our congregations, Mr. Houghton is 
favorably known to many St. Louis people and they will be glad 
to know of his appearance as the author of this book. The book 
records the results of personal observation and study in the 
countries named. Ata time when for many reasons the Orient 
has special attractions for miscellaneous readers, this book is 
likely to find a large audience and to meet a want which many 
may feel, Eprror. 


Persons, PLaces AND TuinGs. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1878. 


This isa collection of entertaining magazine articles, which 
take the reader here and there through various quarters of the 
globe, acquainting him with places of natural or historic inter- 
est. In “Our Floor of Fire,” Edw’d Bruce describes the most 
noted and wonderful volcanic phenomena and formations of the 
earth. Ina chatty manner Ellis Yarnall gives an account of his 
“ Walks and Visits in Wordsworth’s Country.” “ Pictures from. 
Spain” are drawn by the familiar pen of Edw’d King. The- 
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reader can enjoy “Travels in the Air” and in “Quaint Craft,” 
“Glimpses of Polynesia” and a sight of “The Golden Eagle 
and His Eyrie.” He is treated to “Crumbs from Rhineland” 
and “Six Months among Cannibals.” The human interest is 
well represented by “The Trianon Palaces” and “ Josephine and 
Malmaison.” These are not the less entertaining for the bits of 
gossip concerning the great personages with whose names the 
places will always remain associated; and one can readily ex- 
cuse his relish for the gossip on the ground of its political sig- 
nificance. From Taine and the various court memoirs are drawn 
anecdotes of the royal luxury and extravagance which precipi- 
tated the Revolution; and in the second article will be found 
much that throws light upon the private life and character and 
the public career of Napoleon. The book is printed on good 
paper, in clear type, and with numerous illustrations. 
Frep. M. CRuNDEN. 


THe CatHotic Famity ALMANAC, 1878. N.Y.: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co. 


This contains: I. Astronomical Calculations for 1878. II. Cal- 
endars. III. A variety of reading matter as, Printing, Book- 
Binding, Dispersion of the Jews, Synoptic Table of General 
Councils, Guelphs and Ghibellines, Illuminating Gas, Rates of 
Postage, Russia and Turkey. Eprror. 
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Noticeable Articles in Magazines and 
Reviews. 





The American Journal of Science and Arts.—Dec. I. Proper Motion of the 
- Trifid Nebula. II. Connecticut Valley in the Champlain and Ter- 
race Periods. III. ''wo New Species of Fishes. 

Appleton’s Journal.—Jan. 1. Up among the Spiders, or the Brooklyn Bridge 
II. Christmas in Wales. ILI. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. lV. 
Cherry Ripe. 

Atlantic.—Jan. I. The Result in 8. C. by a South Carolinian. LI, Crude 
and Curious Inventions at the Centennial. II. A Little Tour in 
France. IV. Edward Gibbon. 

Catholic World.—Jan. I. Christianity as an Historical Religion. LI. Mr. 
Froude on the Decline of Protestanism. LI. The Descent of Man, 

Christian Union. - Dec. 12. I. Rev. Mr. Cook’s Monday Lectures; Shakespeare 
on Conscience. II. Christlike Nobility; H. W. Beecher. 

Detroit Commercial Advertiser.—Dec. 14. Detroit in 1812 and General Hull; 
Levi Bishop. 

Dublin University Magazine.—Dec. 1. The Folk Lore of Christianity. II. 
Theodore Martin. 

Eclectic.—Jan. I. The Science of Electricity as applied in Peace and War. 
II. Russians, Turks and Bulgarians at the Theatre of War. IIL. 
The Murder of Thomas a Becket. IV. Science and Man. V. A 
Study of Thoreau. 

Fortnightly Review.—Nov. I. Scienceand Man. LI. The Future of our Com- 
mons. IIf. Conversation with M. Theirs. IV. Dr. Newman’s ~ 
‘Theory of Belief. V. A Speculation on Evolution. 

Dec. I. Mr. Gladstone on Manhood Suffrage. II. The 
Republic and the Marshal. LILI. Florence and the Medici. 

Contemporary Review.—I. Russian Aggression as specially Affecting Austria, 
Hungary and Turkey. II. Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. 
Lewes. ILI. On the Hygienic Value of Plants in Rooms and the 
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Open Air. IV. The Ninety Years’ Agony of France. V. Ethical 
Aspect of the Development Theory. VI. Jno. Stuart Mills’ Phil- 
osuphy ‘Tested. VII. Contemporary Life and Thought in France. 

FPraser’s.—Dec. I. Myecnae. LI. Psychological Curiosities of Scepticism. 
III. Garibaldi in Franee. IV. Can India be Uhristianised. V. 
Studies in Russian Literature. 

Harper’s.—Jan. 1. A Glimpse of Prague. II. ‘The Hot Springs of Arkan- 
sas. III. On the Welsh Borders. IV. Regular Exposition of 
Some Scientific Experiments. V. Christmas in Venice. V1. Edi- 
tors ‘Table: Upon the office of Newspapers. 

Library Table.—Dec. 15. 1. Shakespeare ; Edward Dowden. 

Dec. 22. 1. Reviews; New Phases of an Old Conflict; a 
new varicty of Gush, more Children’s Books. 

Lippincott’s.—Jan. I. Odd Corners in Austria. II. Alone; Celia Thaxter. 
III. A Month in Sicily. 

Littell’s Living Age for 1878.—This standard periodical enables one with a 
small outlay of time and money, to keep pace with the best thought 
and literature of the day. Hence its importance to every American 
reader, and hence its continued and growing success. 

Issued weekly, and giving over three and a quarter thousand large 
pages of reading matter a year, it is enabled to present with a fresh- 
ness and ‘satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publica- 
tion, the ablest essays and reviews, the choicest serial aud short 
stories, the most interesting sketches of travel and di-covery, the 
best poetry, and the most valuable biographical, historical, scien- 
tific and political information, from the entire body of foreign peri- 
odical literature, and from the pens of the foremost writers. 

Such distinguished authors as Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prof. 
Max Muller, Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Richard A. 
Proctor, Prof. Huxley, Jas. A. Froude, Edward A. Freeman, Fran- 
cis Power Cobbe, D. Mackenzie Wallace, The Duke of Argyll, Mrs. 
Muloch, Wm. Black, Jean Ingelow, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Mrs. Alexander, Geo. MacDonald, Matthew Arnold, W. W. 
Story, Julia Kavanagh, Henry Kingsley, Turguenief, Auerbach, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, and many other leaders in science, 
fiction, history, biography, philosophy, poetry, theology,politics, 
criticism and art, are represented in its pages. 
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It has always stood at the head of its class, giving an amount of 
reading unapproached by any other magazine; and in fact it af- 
fords, of itself, a satisfactorily thorough and complete compendium 
of a literature that is indispensable to American readers—indispen- 
sable because it embraces the work of the ablest writers upon all 
topics of living interest. In the multitude of periodicals of the pre- 
sent day, such a publication has become a necessity to every person 
or family desiring to keep informed in current literature. As acon- 
centration of what is of immediate interest or permanent value in 
the best literature of the time, it is invaluable. 

For 1878, an extra offer is made to all new subscribers, viz.: to 
send them gratis the last six numbers of 1877, containing the first 
instalments of a new serial (‘*Erica,”) translated from the German 
of Frau von Ingersleben,—the best work of one of the best and 
brightest authors of Germany. ‘I'nese numbers also contain a story 
by the charming English authoress, Mis: ‘Vhackeray, printed from 
advanced sheets, aud the usual amount of other valuable matter. 

The subscription price ($8 a year,) is cheap for the amount of the 
reading given ; while the publishers make astill cheaper offer, viz. : 
to-send The Living Age and either one of the American $4 month- 
lies or weeklies, a year, both postpaid for $10.50; thus furnishing 
to the subscriber ata remarkably small cost the cream of both home 
and foreign literature. 

In making a selection of periodicals for the new year, this ‘“‘maga- 
zine of magazines”’ is well worthy the attention of every one, as in 
no other way that we know of can a subscriber be put in po-session 
of the best which the current literature of the world affords, so con- 
veniently or cheaply. The volume begins Jan. Ist. Publisheu by 
Littell & Gay, Boston. 

1746. I. Erica. LI. A Glimpse of Adrian- 
ople. 

1747. I. Erica. Il. The Marshalate: a 
chapter of French history. 

1748. I. The Russians Turks aud Bulgarians. 
Il. M. Thiers; a Sketch from Life 
by an English Pencil. III. Erica. 

1749. I. Erica. LU. Lifeand Times ofThos. 


a Becket. 
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Maemillan’s.—Dec. I. The Edueation of After Life. II. Modern Life and 
Insanity. ILI. ‘The Reform Period in Russia. 

Newark Sunday Call.—For Miscellaneous and entertaining reading no news- 
paper offers more than the Sunday Call, and we therefore give it 
special notice. 

Popular Science Monthly.- Jan. 1. ‘The Growth of the Steam-Engine. II. 
Health Matters in Japan. [I]. Illustrations of the Logie of Sci- 
ence. IV. The lce-Age. V. History of the Dynamical Theory 
of Heat. VI. Our Six-Footed Rivals, 

Scribner’s.—Jan. 1. Jail Sigurd’s Christmas Eve. II. Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycenae. III. ACentury of CivilService. IV. After Many Days; 
a Study of Keats. 

The Institute Quarterly.—Nov. 1. Character of Louis XI , Miss. F. Smith. 
II. Paradoxes in the Biography of Switt. 





Norp unp Suep. Band3, Heft 9. Beppe der Sternseher. Nov- 
elle von Paul Heyse. Der Unterschied des plastischen und 


malerischen Stils. Von Moritz Carrierein Muenchen. (With 
Portrait.) 


Die Entwicklung des Realismus in der franzoesischen Dich- 
tung des 19. Jahrhunderts. Von H. Breitinger in Zuerich. 
Moriz Schwind zum Gedaechtniss. Von Bauernfeld in Wien. 
Das schwerzerische Heerwesen. Von W. Rustow in Zuerich, 

Der hundertjaehrige Hamlet. Eine dramaturgische Studie. 


Von Rud. Genée in Dresden. Wo. H. RosEnsTENGEL. 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

The Pacifie School and Home Journal of November, has an 
article on an Educational Tract for the Times, by Prof. S. R. 
Thompson, from which we quote the following: “ Means of re- 
form: 1. Concentrate the pupil’s work upon fewer subjects. 2. 
Distinguish between knowledge and skill, and remember that 
skill comes only by practice. 3. Test a pupil’s knowledge by 
its practice; if of grammar, by writing well rather than by pars- 
ing. 4. Separate the useful and necessary parts of arithmetic 
from those which are curious or disciplinary, and leave the rest 
for the high school and college. 5. Composition should largely 
take the place of grammar, leaving the latter to the high school. 
6. Penmanship should be taught mainly with regard to plain- 
ness and rapid execution. Flourishing should be considered an 
extra. 7. The pupil should, as soon as possible, be made to teel 
that he has mastered some one thing. 8. The pupil must be 
made to recognize that culture and discipline are dependent up- 
on how a thing is taught. The most perfect clearness and defi- 
niteness are indispensable. 9. Drawing, as a means of cultiva- 
ting the perception and remembrance of forms and their relations, 
must be made as familiar as word language. 10. Reading must 
be taught as a means of obtaining knowledge, rather than of 
communicating it; in other words, to read well and understand- 
ingly, and to love reading. These changes and reforms, carried 
out judiciously would save a large part of the years now devoted 
to the common branches, and leave time for the elements of the 
natural sciences and other things which every intelligent work- 
ing man needs to know.” Wa. H. RosensTenGet. 
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